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On 6 June 1944, the Allies began Operation OVER- 
LORD, the invasion of the European continent that was 
designed to bring to a close a war that had lasted far too 
long. The amphibious assault on Normandy in World 
War II was the key to the Continent. Two years of 
planning went into Operation NEPTUNE, as the landing 
on Normandy was known, The troops would assault in 
five beach areas with an initial strength of six rein- 
forced infantry divisions landing from the sea and three 
airborne divisions dropping behind the lines by para- 
chute and glider. The First United States Army would 
land on two beaches, and the Second Bnotish Army 
would land on three beaches. 

The planners chose First Army to make the D-day 
assault for the Amencans on two beaches, OMAHA and 
UTAH. They assigned OMAHA Beach to V Corps, with 
its Ist and 29th Infantry Divisions. The VII Corps got 
UTAH Beach. Its 82d and 101st Airbome Divisions 
would drop inland and link up with the 4th Division 
landing on the beach several hours later. 

The Engineer Special Bngade Group(Provisional), 
consisting of the Sth and 6th Engineer Special Brigades 
(ESBs), provided landing support for V Corps, On D- 
day it landed 34,250 men and 2,870 vehicles. Of these, 
5,632 men and 315 vehicles belonged to the Engineer 
Special Brigade Group. Approximately 2,500 other 
engineers—members of corps and divisional units— 
also landed. Engineers made up approximately 25 
percent of all the troops that landed on OMAHA. 

Thirty engincer officers and 516 engineer enlisted 
men, to include 11 officers and 115 enlisted men who 
were Navy demolitions personnel, landed with the 
1.450 assault infantry during the first phase of the 
operation, Of the personnel that made the initial 
landings at 0630 on 6 June 1944, engineers repre- 


sented over one-third. 

The | st Engineer Special Brigade conducted simi- 
lar operations on the American UTAH Beach where, on 
the first day of the invasion, it pul ashore some 20,000 
troops and 1,700 vehicles of VII Corps’ 4th Infantry 
Division and supported units. 

Assaull gapping teams designed to blow holes in 
the obstacle lines on the beach, called Assault Force O 
(OMAHA) and Assault Force U (UTAH), trained at the 
British Assault Training Center, Woolacombe, En- 
gland, Intelligence provided acrial photographs show- 
ing the types of obstacles on OMAHA Beach, and 
mockups of them were made for training purposes. 
The men completed schooling in four wecks, 

OMAHA Beach was a 7,000-yard slash of sand with 
up to 200 feet exposed at high tide and as much as 400 
yards showing al low tide. An 8-foot bank of coarse 
shingle (gravel) marked the scaward edge of the west- 
em part of the beach, To the rear of the center of the 
beach, a line of grass-covered bluffs rose some 100 to 
170 feet. ‘They sloped downward at either end, merg- 
ing with the rocky coast that enclosed OMAHA. 

Generally, the obstacles on OMAHA consisted of 
two bands, fifty to seventy-five yards wide, with about 
the same distance separating them. The outer line of 
obstacles consisted of the following: element C (Bel- 
gian Gate) with a specially adapted, waterproofed 
version ofthe powerfully lethal German antitank Teller 
mine on the forward face; wooden ramps; and posts 
topped with Teller mines. The inner band combined 
wooden posts and ramp-style obstacles backed by 
three staggered rows of steel hedgchogs. The Germans 
spaced the element C, ramp-type, and posi-type ob- 
slacles twenty to forty feet apart and scattered them in 
depth. They spaced the steel hedgehogs ten to fifteen 
feel apart. 

The general plan for the engineers called for the 
development of the OMAHA beachhead in three phases: 
the assault phase, the initial dump phase, and the beach 
maintenance dump phase. The first two phases took 


place on D-day. During the assault phase, engineer 
special assault gapping teams, support teams, and 
command teams came ashore and destroyed the ob- 
slacles lining the shore. Engineer battalion beach 
groups followed these engineer teams and established 
initial dumps of ammunition and fuel, cleared the exits, 
and developed roads for the supported infantry units. 
The assault planners divided OMAHA Beach into cight 
contiguous landing beaches with five designated exils 
leading through natural draws. 

Engineer assault, support, and command teams 
were alike in composition, but the assault teams carned 
less demolitions. Each team consisted of twenty-eight 
Army engineers and a Naval Combat Demolition Unit 
(NCDU). The NCDU consisted of a naval officer and 
twelve enlisted men, seven from the Navy and five 
(volunteers) from the Army. The teams carned one 
thousand pounds of explosives, demolition accesso- 
nes, mine detectors, mine gap markers, and other 
materials. Each member lugged seventy-five pounds 
of equipment, including forty pounds of explosives. 
Sixteen assault teams went in with the infantry in the 
first wave to blow filty-yard-wide gaps in the obstacles 
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on the first tide, the naval units working on the seaward 
band of obstacles and the Army unils clearing the 
inshore obstacles. The support teams followed within 
eight minutes, enlarging the gaps on the beach and 
destroying obstacles. 

The 299th Engineer Combat Battalion (less one 
company at UTAH Beach) and ten NCDUs accompa- 
nied the 16th Infantry landing on the eastern sector of 
OMAHA. The 299th was the only American unit to land 
alt both OMAHA and UTAH Beaches on 6 June 1944, 
The 146th Engineer Combat Battalion, with eleven 
NCDUs, supported the 116th Regimental Combat Team 
(RCT) in the westem sector. Each of the engineer 
battalions consisted of eight assault demolition teams 
(each having one NCDU), four support demolition 
teams, anda command team. The support teams gotthe 
remaining five NCDUSs. 

For the first troops on OMAHA, the carly hours 
bordered on disaster. Because of the haze and strong 
shore currents, all landed to the left of their assigned 
beaches by 700 to 2,000 yards. Devastating machine 
gun fire raked the beach. All told the Germans dam- 
aged about 60 percent of the equipment and wounded 
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about 34 percent of the attacking force. 

On the left of Easy Red, the engineer assault team 
led by 2d Lu. Phill C. Wood, Jr.. Team 14, landed at 
least five minutes early, An artillery shell killed most 
of his Navy team. The survivors wired a line of 
obstacles but could not blow them because the infantry 
took cover behind the obstacles and refused to move. 
Wood then moved his men forward to support the 
infantry. 

Other engineer assault teams had lithe more suc- 
cess. Team 13 lost its naval detachment when an 
artillery shell hitits boatload of explosives at Easy Red. 
The rest of the team could not set off its charges on the 
obstacles because infantry landing parties used them 
for cover. Team 12 cleared a thirty-yard gap on Easy 
Red, but lost nincteen men when a German mortar shell 
struck a line of primacord, prematurely setting off the 
charges strung about one series of obstacles. Team 11 
arrived on the far lef bank of Easy Red abead of the 
infantry and lost over half of its men to enemy fire, A 
faulty fuse prevented the remainder of the team from 
blowing a passage through the obstacles. 

Only two teams, 9 and 10, accomplished their 
missions on the eastem sector of OMAHA, Team 9 
landed in the middle of Easy Red well ahead of the 
infantry waves and opened a fifty-yard path for the 
main assault. Despite heavy casualties, Team 10, 
within twenty minutes of landing, cleared the infantry 
from behind the obstacles and demolished enough 
barriers lo creale gaps ten to fifty yards wide. 

The rest of the teams in the area fared about as well 
as Lieutenant Wood's team. At Fox Green, Team 16 
plunged off its landing craft, mechanized (LCM), at 
0633. Here wo the infantry refused to leave the 
protective cover of the obstacles. 

Team 15 lost several men to machine gun fire 
before landing at 0640. It took more casualtics when 
a shell hit its explosive-laden rubber boat. The survi- 
vors attacked the Belgian Gates farthest from shore, 
but heavy enemy fire cut away fuses as rapidly as the 
engineers could ng them. One burst of fragments 
carried away a fuseman's mechanism, along with all of 
his fingers. The team had no choice but to run for the 
protective low shingle bank on shore. Only four of the 
orginal forty-man team remained uninjured. 

Seven teams bound forthe 116th Infantry’s beaches 
on the wesiem half of OMAHA—Dog Green, Dog 
White, Dog Red, and Easy Green—were on schedule, 
most coming in ahead of the infantry companics in the 
first waves, The eighth team landed more than an hour 
late, its landing craft, tank (LCT), having sunk shorily 
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after leaving England. The duplex-drive tanks, used as 
artillery on the 116th Infantry’s beaches, could not 
match the German guns. 

Team 8 landed a little to the left of Dog Green and 
blew a fifty-yard gap in the barrier line before the 
infantry landed. ‘Teams 3 and 4 were badly shot up and 
accomplished little. Teams 5 and 7 could not doa thing 
because the infantry took cover among the beach 
obstacles, Teams | and 6 managed to open fifty-yard 
gaps, one on Dog While and the other on Dog Green. 

Eight support teams and two command teams, 
scheduled to arrive within cight minutes, arrived late, 
between 0640 and 0745, and off course near Fox Red. 
Command Boat | unloaded a crew on the beach flat of 
Easy Green at 0645 and opened a fifty-yard gap in the 
obstacles. Team D opencd a gap of thirty yards, but the 
rest of the teams accomplished little else. German 
artillery put two rounds into Team F's LCM, wounding 
and killing fifteen men. Only four men of the original 
team got to shore. 

Of the sixteen M4 tankdozers scheduled to land 
with the assault gapping teams, only six got ashore. 
With the beach so crowded, the engineers defused the 
mines on obstacles instead of blowing them. They then 
used the tankdozers to shove the barriers aside. Even- 
tually the Germans knocked out all but one of the 
dozers. 


Teller mine on a pole, UTAH 
Beach, France, 15 September 1944. 
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The second phase of engineer operations on OMAHA 
began with the arrival of the four beach groups charged 
with providing overall control to engineer operations 
on the beaches: the 37th Engineer Battalion Beach 
Group; the 149th Beach Group, with the 112th Engi- 
neer Combat Battalion (ECB) and the 147th ECB; and 
the 348th Beach Group. The 336th Engineer Combat 
Group was scheduled to arrive in the afternoon and 
organize Fox Red. 

The first landings of the group engineers began 
with Capt. Louis J. Drnovich, commanding officer of 
Company A, 37th ECB, who arrived at 0700 on Fox 
Green opposite Exit 3, ten minutes ahead of schedule, 
Within the next twenty minutes, three other detach- 
ments of the battalion came ashore. Enemy fire still 
swept the beach, so these men assisted in aiding the 
wounded and in building up the fire line from the 
protection of the shingle instead of performing their 
engineer mission. AtExtt E-1,one oftwo landing craft, 
infantry (LCIs), carrying the battalion staff broached 
on a stake and had to drop the men off into neck-deep 
water. They waded ashore under machine gun fire to 
a beach still crowded with the men of the first waves. 
A mortar round killed the commander of the 37th, Lt. 
Col. Lionel F. Smith, and two members of his staff, 
Capts. Paul F. Harkleroad and Allen H. Cox, Jr., as 
soon as they landed. An LCI put Company B, 37th 
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ECB, ashore safely at 0730 hours at Exit E-1, but 
Company A, scheduled to open Exit F-3 for the 3d 
Battalion, did not arrive until 0930. It had landed near 
E-| and had to make its way east through the wreckage 
on the beach to E-3, where it ran into such heavy fire 
that it did little all day. Company C lost many men 
when tt took a direct hit to its LCI on landing at Exit 
E-I. 

Farther west an eighteen-man reconnaissance and 
beach-marking team of Company C, 149th ECB, in 
support of the 116th Infantry, arnved at 0705, five 
minutes early, It landed on Easy Green rather than the 
assigned Dog Red just to the west. The rest of the 
company arrived in LCTs at 0720 and moved forward 
to the shingle line while under fire from the hill behind 
the beach. Even though they were on the wrong beach, 
the men began cutting an access road through the dune 
line to the beach’s lateral road. Bul heavy fire forced 
them back to the beach. 

Still farther west, the first wave of the 147th ECB, 
ninety men of Companies B and C, reached Dog White 
at 0710. Artillery set the 147th’s landing vessel afire 
and caused forty-five casualties. The engineers left the 
boat in neck-deep water, abandoning their carry-off 
equipment. 

The confusion of the first hour of the invasion 
mounted during the next. Landings continued, but men 
and vehicles could not move off the beach. Divisional 
and group engineers blew gaps here and there in the 





barbed wire along the dunes, and a few small infantry 
detachments managed to work their way toward the 
base of the slopes, but most of the units piled up behind 
the shingle bank in rows three deep, In many cases the 
officers of these units had been killed or wounded. The 
rest of the 37th ECB landed in several groups near Exit 
E-l. Artillery fire twice drove away from shore the 
crafi carrying the mine removal platoon of Company 
B. It was finally hit and beached. An 88-mm. shell 
destroyed the steering gear of the LCT bearing the 
reconnaissance group of Company C, forcing it to 
make an emergency landing, Units of the 348th ECB 
landed near E-1 instead of on Fox Beach as planned. 

Obstacles on Easy Red forced LC! 92, with units 
of the 147th and 149th, to move to Dog White where it 
tried to force its way ashore. A mine set itafire, causing 
heavy casualties. The survivors jumped into neck- 
deep water and made their way toshore. Many suffered 
from burns, shock, and exposure. 

Slowly, against suff German opposition, the Ameri- 
cans began opening the exils. At Exit E-1, where Lt. 
Col. William B. Gara’s Ist ECB and the attached 20th 
ECB worked on clearing a road off the beach, Spt. 
“olton Simon, Company C, 37th ECB, led his five- 
man squad in clearing and marking a narrow path 
through the mines. Wounded once while sweeping for 
mines, Simon got a second, more serious wound after 
reaching the top of the bluff, but a path had been 
cleared, For his actions he was awarded the Silver Star. 
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Model af a Belgian Gate, part of the engineer demolition range at the 
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U.S. Assault Training Center, February 1944. 


Exposed to enemy fire, Ist Lt. Charles Peckham of 
Company B stood in the path and urged the infantry- 
men to follow Simon up the now mine-free trail, He 
reeeived the Bronze Star, 

To exploit the initial success at E-1, the engineers 
had to expand the exit lanes quickly. Mines, barbed 
wire, obstacles, antitank ditches, and impassable gravel 
and sand barred the tanks from moving until Pvt. 
Vinton Dove, a bulldozer operator from Company C, 
assisted by his relief operator, Pvt. William J. Shoe- 
maker, took on these obstacles. Dove and Shoemaker 
cleared a road through the shingle, removed a road- 
block at E-!. and filled the antitank ditch, opening a 
path for the Sherman tanks. For their actions both men 
received the Distinguished Service Cross (DSC). 

First Lt. Robert P. Ross, Company C, won the third 
of the three DSCs awarded to men of the 37th on D-day. 
Heavy fire froma hill overlooking Exit E-1 held up the 
advance so Lieutenant Ross added a leaderless com- 
pany of infantry to his ownengineer platoon and fought 
his way up the bluff. Ross’ mixed command killed 
forty Germans and captured two machine gun posi- 
tions. Largely due to the efforts of men like Simon, 
Peckham, Dove, Shoemaker, and Ross, E-1 wascleared 
by noon on D-day and became the main egress from 
OMAHA Beach for the Ist Infantry Division. 

Exit E-3 yielded slowly to engineer persistence, 
Sull under artillery fire around 1630, the beach re- 
mained unmarked for incoming boat traffic. As soon 
as engineers erected signs, German artillery destroyed 


them. By 1700 the 348th ECB had cleared the mines 
from the lateral road along the beach. Members of the 
37th and 348th ECB moved to the base of the uplands 
to begin work in the draw, now choked with wrecked 
American tanks and half-tracks. When the men al- 
tempted to open a road from the beach, an 88-mm. gun 
interfered with their work. Captain Drmovich tned to 
destroy the gun, but was killed. For his bravery he was 
posthumously awarded the Silver Star. Finally, just 
after midnight, tanks began to move over the hill to 
Colleville, but trucks could not move until the engi- 
neers cleared the roads the next moming. 

The Dog beaches, between Les Moulins and 
Vierville, were the most strongly fortified part of 
OMAHA. There, stone-walled summer villas protected 
German machine gunners and snipers, and the cliffs at 
the westward end of Pointe de la Percee provided 
excellent observation points for German artillery posi- 
tions behind the resorts. This area belonged to the 
| 16th RCT, whose supporting engineer combat battal- 
tons, the 112th, 121st, and 147th, suffered severely 
during the landings. 

Survivors of the first sections of the 147th to come 
in on Dog White at 0710 joined the infantrymen in the 
fight for Vierville or climbed the cliffs with the Rang- 
ers, At midmorning the battalion commander, con- 
cerned about a growing congestion of tanks and ve- 
hicles on Dog Green, ordered his units to concentrate 
on blowing a concrete revetment blocking Exit D-1. 
With the help of the men of Lt. Col. Robert R. Ploger’s 





After landing on a beach in France, engineers lay out roads on the soft sands for the 
heavy vehicles and equipment yet to come ashore, 6 June 1944. 


121st ECB, the 147th opened the exit. But it was not 
fully usable until 2100. 

The initial contingent of the |2) st lost one of its 
Iwocompany commanders—Capt. Svend A. Holmstrup 
of Company C— before he could step off the ramp of 
his LCM. Within twenty-four hours, all three line 
company commanders in the |2Ist plus six other 
officers had become casualties. The battalion also 
counted fifty-three enlisted casualties on D-day. 

During the course of clearing the Les Moulins draw 
at Exit D-3, between Dog Red and Easy Green, a burst 
of artillery fire killed the 112th ECB commander, Maj. 
William A. Richards, and enemy fire pinned his men 
behind a seawall. Even with the assistance of a platoon 
of the 147th, which came in with most of its equipment 
during the day, the 112th was unable to open Exit D-3 
until 2000). 

Col. Paul W. Thompson of the 6th ESB came 
ashore at Dog Green about 0730 on D-day. His 
subordinate units were attached to the Sth ESB the first 
day, so he assisted on the beach. About 1100, while 
pushing a bangalore torpedo under a wire barrier dur- 
ing an assault on a beach bunker at Exit D-1, he was 
shot and seriously wounded. For his actions that day, 
Colonel Thompson was awarded the DSC. 

The task of opening Exit F-| belonged to the 336th 
Engineer Battalion Beach Group, scheduled to land 


after 1200 on D-day at Easy Red near E-3, then march 
east across Fox Green to Fox Red. Some of the advance 
elements went ashore on E-3 at 1315 and made their 
way through the wreckage on the beach, falling when 
enemy fire came im and running during the lulls. 

Three platoons of the 336th’s Company C landed 
at the end of OMAHA farthest away from the Fox 
beaches at Dog Green about 14500. The men assembled 
at the shingle bank and began a hazardous march 
toward Fox Red, more than two miles away. By the 
time the engineer column reached the F-1 area at 1700, 
two men had been killed and twenty-seven wounded. 

Once at Fox Red the engineers turned to mine 
clearance, The men assembled several mine detectors 
from abandoned equipment and cleared the mines from 
fields near the beach. A tankdozer filled in an antitank 
ditch, and the teams worked up a hill with a tractor 
following, opening Exit F-1. By 2230, fifteen tanks 
had passed through the exit to the Colleville area to 
help the infantry clear the town. 

Shortly after 1500, Brig. Gen. William M. Hoge, 
Commanding General, Provisional Engineer Special 
Brigade Group, landed at Exit E-! and set up his 
command post in a concrete pillbox just west of the 
exit, From there he assumed cngineer command re- 
sponsibility on OMAHA Beach, taking over from the 
Sth ESB commander, Col. Doswell Gullatt. 


To the west of OMAHA Beach lay the 9,000-yard- 
long UTAH Beach, extending from the mouth of the 
Vire River north-northwest to Quineville. The VII 
Corps divided UTAH into two beaches, Tare Green and 
Uncle Red, with four exits, Longer and wider than 
OMAHA, UTAH lacked the commanding heights that 
gave the enemy at OMAHA a superior defensive posi- 
tion. A masonry wall paralleled the beach. Behind it 
the dunes leveled out into fields. Beyond the dunes a 
water barrier ran a mile orso inland from Quineville on 
the north to Pouppeville on the south. The Germans 
had created the barrier by reversing the action of the 
lacks constructed by the French to convert sall marshes 
into pasturcland. Seven causeways crossed the wel 
area in the region of the UTAH landings to connect the 
beach with anorth-south inland road. Most were under 
water. The northernmost, although dry, could not be 
used because it was too close to German artillery. The 
assault area lay between two towns, La Madeleine on 
the south and Les Dunes de Varreville on the north. 
The southernmost beach on UTAH, Uncle Red, was one 
thousand yards long and straddled a causeway road 
named Exit 3, which led directly to the village of 
Audouville-la-Hubert three miles behind the beach. 
Tare Green Beach occupied the one thousand yards to 
the right of Uncle Red. 

The density of obstacles encountered on UTAH 
Beach varied from moderate on the nght flank to 
negligible on the left. The obstacles consisted largely 
of scattered wooden ramps shaped like the letter “A,” 
element C, wooden and concrete piles, and tetrahedra 
or hedgehogs, about five and one-half feet high, made 
of three or more steel rails or angles crossed at the 
centers, and so strongly set that the ends would cave in 
the bottoms of landing craft. Delay mines, conspicu- 
ously absent in the actual assault area, dotted the 
intended assault area. 

The VIT Corps got the assault mission at UTAH. 
Plans called for the 8th Infantry, 4th Infantry Division, 
ta po ashore, two battalion landing teams abreast, 
followed closely by the 70th Tank Battalion as artillery 
support. They would work their way inland and make 
contact with the 62d and 101st Airbome Divisions, 
landing by both parachute and pliderin the area behind 
UTAH Beach. 

UTAH Beach plans called for the Ninth United 
states Air Force to bomb four paths through the beach 
obstacles just before H-hour, with fire lifting at H 
minus five minutes. The assault teams of the lst ESB, 
Assault Force U, were to land immediately behind the 
4th Division in the first wave to enlarge the paths 
opened by the planes and to cut other gaps at fifty-yard 


intervals. 

The Ist ESB, supporting the landings of the 4th 
Infantry Division, VU Corps, on UTAH Beach, had 
duties similar to those of the 5th ESB on OMAHA. A 
battalion beach group of the brigade’s 53 1st Engineer 
Shore Regiment operated Uncle Red Beach on the left 
and Tare Green Beach on the right. As soon as a third 
beach proup landed, it would open a third beach, Sugar 
Red, to the right of Tare Green. 

Plans called for engineer demolitions to begin at 
0635. five minutes after the infantry landed. Maj. 
Herschel E, Linn, who commanded the 237th ECB, led 
an ad hoc Beach Obstacle Demolition Party which 
controlled the teams. Linn planned eight fifty-yard 
gaps, fourineach of the two landing sectors, Uncle Red 
and Tare Green. Twelve NCDUs would attack the 
seaward band of obstacles. Simultaneously, eight 
Army assault gapping teams would attack the land- 
ward obstacles. 

Because of the smoke from the prelanding bom- 
bardment and the loss of two small Navy control 
vessels marking the line of departure off the beach, the 
entire first wave of the 8th Infantry’s assault landed 
two thousand yards south of its intended landfall. 
There they encountered light opposing fire and few 
obstacles, Within five to eight minutes the teams blew 
the first paps of more than fifty yards, The assault 
teams immediately wired and blew their second and 
even third shots, widening the gaps southward as 
planned. The work continued under enemy artillery 
fire that increased after H-hour. Then the demolition- 
isis worked northward, widening cleared areas and 
helping demolish a seawall. By (930 the teams had 
freed UTAH Beach of all obstacles. The Navy teams 
went out on the flats with the second ebb tide and 
worked until nightfall on the flanks of the beaches. At 
noon the Army teams prepared to assist the assault 
engineers in opening the exitroads. The NCDUs and 
Anny assaull teams had completed mostof the work by 
the time the support teams arrived. Within an hour the 
engineers began to place explosives for breaching the 
seawall. 

Although the action on UTAH Beach was nol as 
severe as on OMAHA, the engineers did have problems 
in trying to construct roads off the beach. Less than half 
of the engineers’ road-building equipment reached 
shore on D-day. Only five of twelve expected LCTs 
landed safely, all on the second lide. Many engineer 
vehicles drowned out when they exiled into deep 
water. Hauling out such vehicles underenemy artillery 
fire proved one of the more difficult engineer tasks on 
D-day. 


Arullery accounted formost of the personnel casu- 
alties in the Ist Engineer Brigade. The unit lost 
twenty-one killed and ninety-six wounded on D-day. 
Strafing by enemy planes during the first evening 
caused most of the rest of the casualties. 

While the assault teams blew obstacles, Compa- 
nies A and C, 237th ECB, which had landed with the 
Sth Infantry at H-hour, created gaps in the seawall 
some fifty feet above high water, removed wire, and 
cleared paths through the dunes to provide vehicle exits 
from the beach. Beyond the wall, a ridge of sand dunes 
10 to 15 feet high and 100 to 150 feet deep containing 
a 50-foot belt of mines provided another obstacle to the 
engineers, Later in the moming bulldozers arrived to 
build roads across the dunes, 

Exit T-5, just north of Tare Green Beach, was 
flooded but had a hard surface and was usable during 
ihe first night. Exit U-5 at Uncle Red, above water for 
its entine length, became the first route inland leading 
to the village of Ste. Manie-du-Mont. South of U-5, 
near Pouppeville and the Douve River, lay the third 
road used on D-day, Exit V-1. Although in poor 
condition, the road was almost completely dry. 

At the entrance to Exit U-5 the Germans had 
emplaced two Belgian Gates. Company A, 237th, 
blew them and also picked up several prisoners from 
pillboxes along the seawall. The engineers accompa- 
nied the 3d Baitalion, 8th Infantry, inland along Exit U- 
5. About halfway across the U-5 causeway, they found 
that the Germans had blown a concrete culverl over a 
small stream. While the infantry proceeded, Capt. 
Robert P. Tabb brought up a bridge truck and a platoon 
of Company B and began constructing a thirly-foot 
treadway bridge, the first bridge built in the UTAH 
landing area. They were helped by men of the 238th 
ECB, who had landed around 1000 with the main body 
of the 1106th Engineer Combat Group. 

Two companies of the 49th ECB accompanied the 
2d Battalion, 8th Infantry, on its march south to 
Pouppeville, The engineers worked on Exit V-1 from 
the beach through Pouppeville to the north-south in- 
land road, while the infantry made contact with the 
1O1st Airborne Division. Company G, 8th Infantry, 
had the mission of capturing the locks southeast of 
Pouppeville that the Germans had manipulated to flood 
the pastureland behind Tare Green and Uncle Red 
Beaches. An enemy strongpoint farther south at Le 
Grand Vey protected the locks. 

While the infantry passed the locks, the 49th's 
Company A secured them, took twenty-cight prison- 
ers, and dug in defensively to protect them from recap- 
ture. The nextday the company overcame the German 


strongpoint at Le Grand Vey, capturing fifty-nine 
prisoners, seventeen tons of ammunition, large num- 
bers of small arms, and three artillery pieces. 

By dark on D-day the Ist ESB had opened Sugar 
Red. It had cleared the beach of mines and wrecked 
vehicles, improved the roads, setup route markers, and 
made Exit T-5, the road leading inland from Sugar Red, 
passable for vehicles, It also established dumps for 
ammunition and medical supplies and found sites for 
other dumps behind the beaches. 

During the penod of organizing the beach, several 
members of the Ist ESB disunguished themselves in 
action, First Lt . Sidney Berger received the Silver Star 
for saving the lives of several men during an artillery 
attack. Pvt. Everett Brumley received the Silver Star 
for rescuing a wounded soldier staggering along the 
beach who was blinded. Sgt. James C. McGrath was 
awarded the Bronze Star for sweeping for mines while 
under artillery fire and rendering first aid to onc of his 
men who was senously wounded by a mine. 

Although the troops generally ran behind schedule 
on OMAHA, at UTAH the entire 4th Division, with 
20,000 men and 1,700 vehicles, was ashore within 
fifteen hours after H-hour, The major difference be- 
tween the two beaches was the absence of Teller mines 
on the obstacles at UTAH. The lack of mines enabled 
dozer work on UTAH to proceed faster. Evenso,enemy 
fire took 10 percentof NCDU personnel and more than 
§ percent of Anmy personnel. 

Despite the doubts and fears of the early hours on 
OMAHA, the invasion was successful. That success 
was, In great part, attributable to the efforts of the 
engineers. They contributed to the victory in their dual 
role as engineers and infantry, Without their effort in 
destroying obstacles on the beach, clearing minefields, 
constructing exit roads off the beach, and fighting in 
the line as infantrymen, the invading force might not 
have held the beachhead and established the critical 
toehold in Nazi-occupied Europe. 


Dr. Barry W. Fowle is a retired lieutenant colonel, 
AUS. He has been a historian with the Corps of 
Engineers since 1983 and is an instructor of military 
history at the U.S. Army Engineer School. 


Suggestions for Further Readings 

As good a book as any on Normandy is Comelius 
Ryan, The Longest Day, June 6, 1944 (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1959), Alfred M. Beck etal., The 
Corps of Engineers: The War Against Germany, U.S. 
Army in World War II (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Army 
Center of Military History, 1985), has several chapters 


on Normandy, Department of the Army, Historical 
Division, Utah Beach to Cherbourg (Washington, 
D.C.: Center of Military History, 1984), and Depart- 
ment of the Army, Historical Division, Omaha Beack- 
head (6 June - 13 June 1944) (Washington, D.C.: 


short mongraphs on their respective landings. Brig. 
Gen. William F. Heavey, Down Ramp: The Story of 
the Army Amphibian Engineers (Washington, D.C.: 
Infantry Journal Press, 1947), has anexcellent chapter 
on amphibian engineers in the Nonnandy invasion. 


Center of Military History, 1984), are both readable, 


Editor's Journal 






The lead article for this issue ig Dr. Barry W. Fowle's look at the role of Army engineers at Normandy, 

as we continue to focus on the fiftieth anniversary of the U.S. Army in World War IT. 

Some of our readers no doubt are wondering what happened to the "Archaic Archivist" feature. For the 

moment, the “Archaic Archivist" has covered rather thoroughly the World War II holdings at the Military 

History Institute. However, the column will appear again, from time to time, with more news about the vanous 
collections at the institute. | 


AG, Fisch, Jr. 





Air Force Historical Research Agency 
Research Grants Announced 


The Air Force Historical Research Agency announces research grants to encourage scholars to study the 
history of air power through the use of the U.S. Air Force historical document collection atthe agency. Awards 
range from $250 to $2,500. Selectees must meet the criteria stated in this announcement and be willing to visil 
the agency for research during fiscal year 1995 (which ends 30 September 1995). Recipients will be designated 
“Research Associates of the Air Force Historical Research Agency.” 


Criteria 

Applicants must have a graduate degree in history or related fields, orequivalent scholarly accomplishments. 
Their specialty or professional experience must be in aeronautics, astronautics, or related military subjects. They 
must not be in residence at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, and must be willing to visit the Air Force Historical 
Research Agency for a sufficient time to use the research matenals for their proposed projects. Active duty 
military personnel are eligible to receive a grant. 


Topics of Research 

Proposed topics of research may include, but are not restricted to, Air Force history, military operations, 
education, training, administration, strategy, tactics, logistics, weaponry, technology, organization, policy, 
activities, and institutions. Broader subjects suitable for a grant include military history, civil-military relations, 
history of acronautics or astronautics, relations among U.S. branches of service, military biographies, and 
intemational military relations. Preference will be given to those proposals that involve the use of pnmary sources 
held at the agency. Proposals for research of classified subjects cannot be considered for research grants. As a 
general rule, records before 1955 are largely unclassified, while many later records remain classified. Examples 
of classified subjects include nuclear weapons and war planning, weapons systems presently in the Air Force 
inventory, and Air Force operations since the Vietnam War. 


Application Deadline 


Applicants can request an application from the Commander, Air Force Historical Research Agency, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama 36112-6678. The completed applications must be retwumed by | October 1994. 
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The Chief’s Corner 


Harold W. Nelson 


This column goes to ourmanaging editor as we put 
the final touches on a “Conference on Cold War Ar- 
chives” that we will be conducting for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. That event has helped focus our 
thinking on future projects here at the Center of Mili- 
tary History, and some of those thoughts about our 
future may be of interest. 

Sharp-eyed readers of The Army Historical Pro- 
gram, Fiscal Year 1/994, noted our commitment to a 
new U.S. Army inthe Cold Warsenes. The U.S. Anny, 
Europe (USAREUR), played an important role for 
many years without actually poing to war. Since the 
Berlin Wall came down, that role has changed dramati- 
cally, and we know historians should do all they can to 


produce a coherent overvicw of the many years of 


selfless Army service on the European continent. Other 
regions or localities may deserve similar treatment. 
We have written the operational history of the Korean 
War, but what should be written about the postwar 
years of service in Korea or Japan? The “Cold War” 
periodization is not as clear where Kim I] Sung still 
prevails, but the lessons we learn from aticmpting 
USAREUR volumes certainly will be applicable clse- 
where. 

We also know that we must write about the “Wash- 
ingion command post.” Our predecessors who wrote 
about World War II could use General George C. 
Marshall's unique role as Army chief of staff and key 
adviser to presidents and heads of govemments to sel 
the political-military background against which strate- 
gic and operational developments could be described. 
Such volumes were never wnitten for the Korcan or 
Vietnam Wars, partly because the Army was immersed 
inamore formal joint setting, but also because the Cold 
War context of those wars was part of the historical 
continuum shaping our histories as it had shaped hos- 
tilities. Now we should cncourage Anmy histonans to 
ask how individual Army officers and the Amy as an 
institution acted and were acted upon atthe policy level 
throughout the Cold Warera. The resulting studics will 
have no exact counterpart in the World War II “green 
books,” but they will make an important contribution 
to our understanding of the past. 

We may also need lo extend some existing books 
to cover the entire Cold War. If anew edition of From 
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Root to McNamara were called From Root to 
Goldwater-Nichols, some of us older historians might 
be slow to adjust, but we would all see the merit in the 
revision. Important organizational changes continued 
after Secretary Robert S. McNamara left office. While 
the end of the Cold War did not bring an end to such 
changes, it provides potential for periodization that 
should be considered by official historians. The case 
for an updated Sinews of War is more straightforward, 
not simply because the tithe need not change, but 
because the change in the world situation transformed 
a forward-based Anny into a CONUS-based contin- 
gency force. A book written in 1953 obviously needs 
major revision to coverthis and otherimporiant changes 
in Army logistics. 

The Conference on Cold War Archives raises the 
possibility that some of these new publications might 
be enlightened by work in records of the former Soviet 
Union. Our operational and strategic histories of 
World War II were strengthened by our access to 
German and Japanese records. Some topics that we 
might address in the Cold Warsenes could be similarly 
strengthened if we can solve the many problems of 
resourcing and accessibility remaining before us. 

The resource problems are the most daunting. We 
have been reasonably successful mm defending jobs for 
trained historians, bul new projects can begin only 
when ongoing projects are completed. All CMH 
historians who are in the “quick-response” mode are 
overburdened as a result of continued widespread 
interest in the Army's history. They have no time to 
research or write extensive monographs, so only the 
hisionans who are already cngaged in monographic 
work are truly available. This means that several years 
may pass before the new series is fully resourced, and 
the untimely loss of even one or two qualified people 
could cause additional delays. 

But we know the Army’s history in the period of 
the Cold War is important, We will continue to 
broaden and deepen our treatment of the period in 
Army museums, and eventually we will produce vol- 
umes Of history that will endure as testimonials to those 
whwho served our nation in the Army during those 
years, 


The U. S. Cavalry Association 


Michael 8. Davison 


To most Americans, the term “histone preserva- 
tion” brings to mind the conservation of our architec- 
tural past: Victorian omamentation, Doric columns 
evoking the ethos of antebellum plantation life, the 
family farm or town square, framed images to remem- 
ber. This is as it should be, for historic preservation is 
all of that. But it also is much more: tradition and 
culture representing life as lived by those who went 
before us. Itis the preservation of these historical traits 
of nationhood that makes cach of us Americans, re- 
gardicss of our origins. 

History, of course, can be read in the pages of 
books, or visualized in the displays of museums, or 
imagined on hallowed ground where men at war gave 
their lives for their beliefs. But whatever its form, 
history derives from preservation—the retention by 
someone of the recollections, the records, or the mate- 
rial remnants that help define the past. In the end, the 
preservation that makes history possible depends on 
us—those of us willing and able to ensure that it takes 
place. 

It was more than three decades after the last horse- 
mounted trooper of the U.S. Cavalry had marched into 
legend that a few veterans of thal service came to the 
realization that an important link with America's past 
was breaking, severed by default. No organization 
specifically onented to Cavalry traditions was making 
an effort to preserve and protect priceless Cavalry 
artifacts from disappearing into private collections 
or—even worse—simply vanishing completely. At 
the time, no organized effon was being made to prevent 
the dispersion of irreplaceable written records beyond 
the reach of preservationists and histonans. No one 
was preserving a knowledge of traditions that were 
being lost forever, as those who had kept them faith- 
fully to the end passed away. 

None too soon asmall cadre of concemed veterans, 
moved by their personal memories, resolved [0 act. 
Those few were quickly joined by other caring men and 
women who made the cause theirown, Thus was bom 
the commitment to redeem and secure the legacy of 
mounted soldiers. And what a legacy thal is, be- 
queathed by men who helped carve anew nation out of 
the wildemess, participated in a civil war to unify that 
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nation, opened the West for settlement, fought in two 
world wars, and served valiantly in Korea and Viet- 

Thus, 22 May 1976 may not be widely noted, but 
it nevertheless is a significant date for histonc preser- 
vation. On that date a nonprofil organization was 
incorporated to collect, preserve, and display Cavalry 
artifacts that had been fast disappearing; to locate, 
maintain, and selectively reprint literature on this as- 
pect of America’s history; and to provide information 
and educational materials to schools and colleges and 
to the general public. 

Today this organization, the U.S. Cavalry Asso- 
ciation, has its headquarters in the histonc setting of 
Fort Riley, Kansas. The association has camed its role 
as the principal conservator of the Cavalry tradition 
and as a major custodian of history and keepsakes that 
trace the Cavalry’s progression from horse to lank and 
helicopter, and from saber to missile and laser. Today, 
the association continues to undertake responsibilities 
that were waiting to be assumed. 

Since 1976 the U.S, Cavalry Association has come 
of age, with much to show for the passing years. The 
association has proven that it can set realistic goals and 
meet them, and the results achieved speak for them- 
selves. 

Whatever the association leams in probing the 
past, or finds in searching for the material symbols of 
Cavalry lore, or creates in exhibits, on film, or through 
the written word, il shares as widely as resources 
permit. The association's numerous productions give 
subsiance to this commitment, as through them it 
brings history to life. 

This endeavor is exemplified by the association's 
sponsorship of the U.S, Cavalry Museum at Fort Riley, 
part of the U.S. Army museum system and visited by 
more than 75,000 people annually, As sponsor, the 
association has funded major renovations, provided for 
the acquisition of valuable artifacts for display, and 
assisted indeveloping exhibits that present the Cavalry 
story. In addition to supporting the U.S. Cavalry 
Museum, the Cavalry Association supports other Cav- 
alry-oriented museums by providing technical assis- 
tance and artifacts. 


The association's film/video, Crossed Sabers, isa 
historical treatment of the Cavalry saga from the Amen- 
can Revolution to the present. It is available for 
purchase or for loan to qualified groups and educa- 
tional institutions. 

One of the world’s finest collections of literature 
on Cavalry history and techniques, including horse- 
manship and horsemastership, was in the library of the 
old Cavalry School at Fort Riley. With the school and 
its library long gone, the association is proceeding with 
developing the U.S. Cavalry Memonal Research Li- 
brary to fill the need fora primary repository of Cavalry 
literature and related materials, In suppon of this 
project, the association intends to develop a compre- 
hensive Cavalry bibliography. 

The U.S. Cavalry Association has created ils com- 
puter-hased BIOCAY program for the benefit of histo- 
rans, genealogists, and others interested in biography. 
This is an ongoing one-of-a-kind data bank of bio- 
graphical information on members of the Cavalry of all 
periods and ranks. Far from completed, it is being 
constructed slowly but steadily as information is sub- 
matted, 

The association publishes a quarterly periodical, 
The Cavalry Journal, to provide its members with 


information on association activities, Cavalry units’ 
news, and scheduled reunions. The joumal also fea- 
tures historical articles on Cavalry units and personali- 
ties and carries appropriate book reviews (Editor's 
note: The Cavalry Journal should not be confused with 
the old Cavalry Journal, which later became The Ar- 
mored Cavalry Journal, and today is Armor). 

The foregoing description of the Cavalry 
Association's principal activities, although necessar- 
ily brief, should suffice to indicate the association's 
goals and the aspirations of its members. The associa- 
tion is organized of people who care enough about the 
heritage of the Cavalry to volunteer and to contribute. 
Theirs is but a small part of the historical mosaic that 
is America's odyssey, Butitis animportantpart, worth 
preserving, and worthy of all the effort they can give it. 

Those individuals desiring further information can 
write to the U.S. Cavalry Association, P.O. Box 2325, 
Fort Riley, Kansas 66442-()325, or phone (913) 784- 
$797. 


General Michael S. Davison, U.S. Army (Ret.), is a 
strong supporter of the U.S. Cavalry's rich heritage. 


Coast Defense Study Group Annual Meeting Set 


The Coast Defense Study Group (CDSG), founded at Fort Monroc, Virginia, is a not-for-profit 


association dedicated to the study of seacoast fortifications, primarily but nol exclusively those of the United | 
States. The study of these coastal defenses includes history, architecture, technology, strategic and tactical 
employment, personnel, and evolution. 

The Coast Defense Study Group conducts an annual conference al various coastal defense installations. | 

Past meetings have been held to visit the harbor defenses of New York (1984), Chesapeake Bay (1985), 

| Portland, Maine (1986), San Francisco (1987), Boston (1988), Galveston (1989), Baltimore/W ashington 
(1990), Narragansett Bay (1991), Los Angeles/San Diego (1992), and Cape Fear, North Carolina (1993). 

This year’s CDSG mecting has been set for 20-23 October 1994 at Gulf Shores, Alabama, to examine 
Mobile Bay/Pensacola sites. The conference planners envision visits to Fort Pickens on Santa Rosa Island, 
Fort Barrancas, Fort McRee, Fon Gaines, and Fort Morgan. Tours to visit the battileship Alabama can also 
be arranged. In addition to the fortification tours, there will be a variety of evening presentations, and a 
business meeting. 

Readers who are interested in the 1994 conference or in membership in the Coast Defense Study Group 
can write for additional information to: 


COAST DEFENSE STUDY GROUP 
c/o Elliot L. Deutsch 

731 Baltimore Pike 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 





Historical Work During World War II 
Stetson Conn 
(Part three of three parts) 


Under prodding from the American Council on 
Education, in the spring of 1944 the Anny undertook 
an extensive historical coverage of its educational and 
training activities. While the bulk of this work was to 
be done in the major commands under the supervision 
of the Historical Branch, the Secretary of War directed 
that the branch itself prepare an overall “elaborate 
study of the Army's training program and methods” to 
include General Staff supervision through G-3 as well 
as a synthesis of activities within the commands. For- 
tunately the branch had a very good man to assign to 
this project, Capt. Elmer Ellis, a professor of history 
and future president of the University of Missouri, 
After Ellis retumed to teaching in early 1945 the 
training history became the responsibility of two licu- 
tenants, Dr. Boyd C. Shafer, later Executive Secretary 
of the American Historical Association, and Dr, H. 
Fabian Underhill, a teacher at Indiana University, It 
took such talents to handle the constant and sometimes 
difficult cooperation with the American Council on 
Education representatives thal the project required, as 
well as to put together a history of the Army's tremen- 
dously variegated training and educational activities. 
The work that was completed by 1947 would have 
made a stout volume in print, but it was never pub- 
lished. Infactthe Anny neverdid succeed in producing 
a general history of training considered acceptable for 
inclusion in the official history of World War IL. 

It was apparently a young Negro historian, Dr. 
John Hope Franklin, who stirred the Army toward 
recording the World War II mililary expericnce of 
America’s largest racial minonty, On 23 February 
1944 Assistant Secretary of War (John J.) McCloy 
recommended that the Elistoncal Branch prepare a 
“factual study and history of Negro participation in the 
current conflict.” He believed such a history would be 
of great value to future Anny planners. Although 
acknowledging its potential importance, [John M.] 
Kemper and [Livy] Wnght were reluctant to tackle 
such a study because of its sensitivity. They soon 
discovered they had no choice, although Mr. McCloy's 
executive (a personal fnend of Kemper's) did point out 
that the branch “could move as slowly as desirable to 
lessen the risk” of stirring up antagonism among either 
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whites or Negroes until the fighting was over, In 1944 
and 1945 the Chief Historian assumed responsibility 
for collecting matenals on the subject, working in 
fnendly cooperation with the Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War. Dr. Wright discovered that among 
Negroes themselves there was a sharp conflict of 
opinion over the desirability of a separate treatment of 
theirrole inthe Anny. Initially it was hoped to feed the 
material relating to Negro participation into other branch 
projects to obtain a balanced and impartial picture. Il 
was with this objective in view that, at the end of 1945, 
the branch sought the services of another young Negro 
scholar, Capt. Ulysses Grant Lee, Jr., to guide the 
work. 

During World War II Army policies required the 
rotation of officers to and from overseas duly. In 
consequence, in February 1945 Colonel Kemper left to 
assume a command in Italy and Lt. Col. Allen F, Clark, 
Jr., was assigned as Chief of the Historical Branch in 
his place. Two years older than Kemper, Clark came 
to the branch from duty as an engineer combat group 
commander on the Italian front. After graduating from 
the Military Academy he had taken a civil engineering 
degree al Princeton. Subsequently he taught military 
engincering and history at West Point for four years 
and there became well acquainted with Colonel Kemper. 
As it happened, Kemper would retum to the historical 
office before the end of 1945, and during the ensuing 
two and a half years he and Clark did yeoman work in 
establishing the office on a solid postwar footing. 

It will be recalled that one of the major objectives 
of the Historical Branch from its beginning had been a 
popular history to be published as soon as possible after 
the fighting was over, and thatin June 1944 Col. 5.L.A. 
Marshall had been formally designated “Popular His- 
tonan.” His transfer to the European Theater left the 
project unassigned, and one of Colonel Clark's first 
actions as chicf was toseek anew author forthe popular 
history. After Douglas S. Freeman declined, Clark and 
his colleagues chose Sewell Tyng, by profession a 
lawyer and mining engineer, but by avocation a mili- 
tary historian of note. The West Point history staff had 
considered outstanding his Campaign of the Marne, 
19/74, published in 1935. Tyng, who had been on the 


branch's books as a consultant in 1944,0n 3 April 1945 
eagerly agreed to accept the assignment. The plan that 
evolved by the end of June contemplated a two-volume 
work on strategic planning and execution of Army 
operations in Europe and the Pacific. The European 
volume was to be prepared first and to be ready for 
publication by | January 1946 or as soon thereafter as 
possible. The author would receive all necessary 
access to records, help in visiting overseas and inter- 
viewing combat leaders, and research assistance. He 
would be given authorship credit on the title page, but 
no other recompense beyond expenses. Afier clearing 
and editing the manuscript, the branch would tum it 
over to a commercial publisher, hoping for an initial 
run of 100,000 copies, with little or no profit to the 
publisher, The text would be of modest length, with 
relauvely profuse cartographic and photographic illus- 
iralion. 

The plan for the popular history received firm 
backing from the G-2, Mr. McCloy, and, on the pub- 
lishing angle, from the Judge Advocate General, but il 
ran into strong Opposition from the Operations (OPD) 
and Personnel Divisions (G-1). Operations adamantly 
opposed commercial publication, authorship credit, 
and allowing an outsider like Tyng access to its records. 
The impasse was broken only after Dr. [James Phinney] 
Baxter was persuaded to intervene with Mr. McCloy, 
who took the matter up in a War Council meeting and 
secured the approval of Secretary [Henry L.] Stimson 
and General [George C.) Marshall to going ahead with 
(he plan as proposed. A formal letter of 22 June to Tyng 
cleared the way for action. Before he began to write, 
Tyng felt that he needed to visit the European and 
Mediterranean combat areas to examine the terrain and 
interview leaders. The Anny Air Forces provided him 
with aspecial plane complete with jeep for a five-week 
overseas tour in August and September. Thereafler, 
working mostly in New York, by the end of 1945 he 
completed drafts of about a third of the chapters planned 
for the European volume. His work then ceased as his 
health rapidly declined. Tyng died in May 1946and the 
hisioncal office decided to cancel the project, parly on 
the ground that the Supreme Commander's Dispatch 
on operations in Europe then being published would 
summarize “in fairly good fashion” the ground the 
popular history was intended to cover. By then also, 
the branch was concentrating on carrying out the plan 
for the official history of the war. 

The fight over the popular history nevertheless had 
its significant aspects. For the first ime the Historical 
Branch had “flexed its muscles” and invoked higher 
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authority on matters of principle, and had “put it over 
in spite of the opposition,” as Colonel Clark com- 
mented later. It had established the principle of proper 
authorship credit in Anny historical publications, in 
contrast to the practice of anonymity that had become 
the fashion, Tt won access as necessary to all relevant 
records, within the bounds of true national secunty, It 
won legal approval of al least one plan for commercial 
publication, in place of the customary use of the Gov- 
emment Printing Office. And forthe first time since ils 
establishment, the branch had invoked the aid of the 
Historical Advisory Committee and its potent chair- 
man to win topside support. 

The German collapse and surrender in May 1945 
brought a number of high ranking German officials 
into the hands of the American Army. Prompted by his 
historian, the Under Secretary of War proposed thal the 
Historical Branch organize a small group of experts to 
go to Europe and interview these men on all soris of 
questions related to the German war effon. With some 
difficulty the branch enlisted a five-man team headed 
by Dr. George N. Shuster, President of Hunter College, 
and including Lt. Col. Oron J. Hale of the G-2 staff, in 
civilian life a professor of history at the University of 
Virginia. After Colonel Clark tried unsuccessfully to 
get Colonel Kemper assigned to handle interrogations 
on military matters, Maj, (and future Congressman) 
Kenneth W. Hechler of the Army's European Theater 
histoncal office took on that responsibility. The team 
stayed in Europe about three months, and during its 
visit Shuster came under sharp attack from fringe 
groups advocating a hard line with Germany and the 
Germans. Much of the work of the Shuster mission 
tumed out to be of questionable value, Colonel Clark 
later called it a boondoggle. But Major Hechler's 
participation marked the beginning of a much larger 
use of senior German officer prisoners of war in the 
Amy's postwar historical work in occupied Germany, 
work that would be of prime importance to the official 
history to be undertaken in the months and years to 
come. 

As the fighting in Germany ended, Army manu- 
scnpt histories from around the world poured into the 
Historical Branch. Two weeks before the German 
surrender the branch had distributed a list of some 600 
titles of works that had been in preparation or projected 
at the beginning of 1945, Existing directives required 
the branch to review histories only if prepared for 
publication, bul in order to establish better control of 
the quality of works being produced officially through- 
out the Army, il began in the summer of 1945 to review 


all manuscripts coming in. In September the War 
Department made it mandatory for Army historical 
agencies to send their completed products to the branch 
forreview. A separate Review Section was established 
to handle this work, beaded by Colonel Hale after his 
return from Europe. 

With world-wide victory in sight in July 1945, 
President Harry §. Truman urged all Federal agencies 
to bring their administrative histones “to a current 
basis during 1945” in order to complete them as soon 
as possible afierthe war was over. After Japan surren- 
dered, the Historical Branch suddenly found itself 
required to send directives to all military elements of 
Army headquarters and to overseas commands in- 
structing them to begin or expedite narrative accounts 
of their administrative experiences during the war and 
otherwise prescribing what they should do to bring 
their wartime historical work to a fruitful termination. 
The implication of these directives of course was that 
the Army as well as other Federal agencies would be 
sharply reduced in strength as soon as wartime tasks 
were completed, But it had been intended from the 
beginning that the Historical Branch should perform its 
major role after the fighting was over. Asits chief later 
pul it, W-J Day marked the transition of the branch 
“from an agency primarily concemed with the preser- 
vation of records and other historical material to an 
agency charged with the responsibility of reducing 
those records of the war to a more usable form and 
disseminating them to the Amny, to the schools, and to 
the general public.” ‘To accomplish this mission the 
branch would need alargerstaffand a stronger position 
in Army headquarters. 

In the spring of 1945 the Historical Branch had an 
actual strength of fifteen officers, twenty-six civilians, 
and five enlisted employees, the total of forty-six being 
about equal to that of the Historical Section, Anny War 
College. The branch's authorized strength of fifly-six 
included five temporary officer positions for trainees 
for overseas, a calcgory that was about to become 
unnecessary. In May difficulties in recruiting qualified 
civilian professionals led the branch, with G-2 back- 
ing, to seek a permanent increase in officer strength to 
handle its growing review load and the anticipated 
inflow of operational monographs for ediling and 
publication. Instead, a rather cursory survey of the 
branch by representatives of the War Department 
Manpower Board was followed by a recommendation 
lo reduce its authorized strength to the number then 
uctually employed. This recommendation was ap- 
proved by the Chief of Staff's office on 2 July. The 
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action took scant account of the fact that definitive 
historical work can only be done after a war and not 
during it. While preparing a rebuttal, Colonel Clark 
discovered that G-2 had accepted the reduction without 
protest and withoul consulting his branch. Earlier, and 
two days before Clark leamed about the new barmier to 
increased strength, he and Dr. Wright had decided the 
lime had come “to start feeling out higher authority on 
amore permanent and higher level” in the War Depart- 
ment hierarchy for the branch. The manpower prob- 
lem, and another discovery thal G-2 was planning to 
put the branch into its Military Intelligence Service 
after the war, naturally strengthened this resolve. 

With regard to manpower, the Deputy G-2, with 
the approval of General Bissell, made amends by 
giving strong backingto an appeal of 10 August thatthe 
Historical Branch be given a personnel ceiling of fifty- 
eight, including nineteen officers and thirty-nine civil- 
ian employees and enlisted men. This recommenda- 
tion for a modest increase rather than a reduction in 
personnel strength was sent first to the Assistant Sec- 
retary Of War's office for concurrence. There it re- 
ecived such firm backing from McCloy as practically 
to assure affirmative action by the Chief of Stafl's 
office. As for the branch's organizational position in 
the War Department, as stated carlier in 1943 the new 
history office had been pul into G-2 as a wartime 
expedient, and not because there was any real affinity 
between the historical and intelligence functions. Al 
the beginning of 1945, Colonel Kemper had suggested 
locating the branch in peacetime in the Secretary of 
War’s office. In early July an informal conference 
between representatives of the branch and of the older 
Historical Section revealed that the section, which for 
some time past had been reporing directly to the 
Army’s Deputy Chief of Staff, was technically a notch 
higherin the War Department structure than the branch 
was under G-2. The conference also reached agree- 
ment that the Historical Section’s work had no connec- 
tion with the operations of the Army War College, that 
the Army's current division of historical functions in 
its headquarters was unnatural, and that the two offices 
should eventually be combined into a historical divi- 
sion at the War Department Special Staff level. 

After V-] Day, and before learning about the 
impending favorable outcome of the manpower ap- 
peal, Colonel Clark decided to seek the support of the 
Historical Advisory Committee on both the manpower 
and organizational questions, Following its meeting 
on 21 August 1945, the committee sent McCloy a 
report urging that the Historical Branch be given greater 








In Memoriam 


Army History notes with sadness the loss of two of our colleagues in the Army's historical 
community. Frank Pew and Carl Cannon both passed away on 31 March of this year. 

Frank W. Pew was the deputy chief historian at U.S. Army Forces Command (FORSCOM) when 
he retired in October 1993 with 45 years of federal service. He began his Army career as an infantryman 
with the 84th Infantry Division in April 1943, He remained on active duty after the war, transferring 
to the Transportation Corps and serving with the occupation forees in Austria and later in Korea. He 
retired as a major in 1963. He earned a master's degree in history from Tulane and taught at the college 
level before becoming an Army historian. He arrived at FORSCOM headuarters in 1974. During his 
tenure at Forces Command, Frank prepared the annual history and numerous staff studies and 
monographs. 

Carl Franklin Cannon, Jr., had retired as Command Historian, U.S. Army Transportation Center and 
School, Fort Eustis, Virginia. He became the Transportation Center historian in March 1984, having 
previously served as director for the Groninger Library, Fort Eustis, and the Fort Story Post Library, He 
had also served as a librarian forthe Armed Forces Staff College and Newport News Shipbuilding and 
in several positions related to history and muscum activities, including two years as director of the 
Greensboro Historical Museum, Greensboro, North Carolina. During his tenure at Fort Eustis, Carl was 
noted for his extensive work with the history of Mulberry Island (where the Fort Eustis is located), the 





strength to handle its rapidly increasing workload. In 
doing so, the report emphasized the fundamental dif- 
ference between the historical function and about ev- 
ery other War Department activity in terms of the 
volume of postwar work, It then went on to recom- 
mend that consideration be given to relocating the 
Historical Branch cither by making it a section of the 
Special Staff or a separaic branch under the General 
Staff's secretarial, preferably the latter. Finally it 
recommended, with no recorded objection from Gen- 
eral [Oliver L..] Spaulding [Jr.], the transfer to the 
Historical Branch of the functions and personne! of the 
War College's Historical Section. This report, with a 
covering summary sheet signed by Dr. Baxter and 
marked for General Marshall's consideration after the 
Assistant Secretary had seen it, was hand carried to Mr. 
McCloy by Dr. Baxter. Baxter orally requested assign- 
ment of a general officer to head the relocated office, as 
had been recommended in 1943. He later recalled that 
McCloy responded that major generals were about to 
become very plentiful, and also that “he could under- 
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post, and Fort Story. He retired from the Transportation Center in November 1990. 
Both of our colleagues will be greatly missed. 


Ty 








AG. Fisch, Jr. 


stand our wish to get oul from under G-2 lest they pul 
an undue number of their personnel cuts on the histo- 
rians."" Forwarding the committee's report and recom- 
mendations to General Marshall, McCloy stated that 
they had his full endorsement. He urged particularly 
considering the branch's personnel needs separately 
from those of the rest of Army headquarters. Without 
comment the Chief of Staff's office asked G-2 to draft 
a reply to the Committee's report for Mr. McCloy's 
signature, 

The G-2, [Maj.] Gen. [Clayton] Bissell, had al- 
ready received a copy of the Advisory Committee's 
report directly from Colonel Clark as an attachment to 
a comprehensive study Clark had prepared on postwar 
historical matters. On 10 September 1945, Bissell 
called Clark in and in effect rebuked him for acting, as 
amemberof the Advisory Committee, in amanner that 
was disloyal to his military superior. A day ortwo later, 
when the referral from General Marshall's office 
reached him, General Bissell was furious. After ses- 
sions with Clark and Baxter, the G-2 drafted a reply for 


Mr. McCloy's signature assuring the Advisory Com- 
mittee thatthe manpowerneeds ofthe Historical Branch 
would be met, but urging that the Commitice's other 
recommendations be reconsidered. Bissell alsomoved 
to supplant Colonel Clark as branchchief, He asked the 
Mediterranean Theater to release Colonel Kemper so 
that he could again head the historical program in 
Washington. 

In the meantime, on 31 August 1945, General 
Spaulding had again retired from active duty. His 
successor, Col, Clarence C, Benson, mounted a coun- 
térattack against the proposed absorption of his section 
by the Historical Branch. He proposed enactment of 
legislation to establish an “American Battle Monu- 
ments and History Commission” to coordinate the 
entire armed forces histoncal program. Pending that 
action, he urged consolidating all Army historical 
work under the Chief, Historical Section, Army War 
College. He also recommended publishing the World 
War Il records before undertaking an official narrative 
history, and he made no effort to conceal his desire to 
kill the latter project. The War Deparment rejected his 
proposals, Colonel Clark actually drafting the rebuttal, 
Benson then tumed to General Dwight D, Eisenhower, 
still in Europe but slated to become Chief of Staff, to 
enlist his support, and Eisenhower gave it, agreeing in 
a letter of 12 october that the War Department's World 
War II historical office should be confined to the 
collection, arrangement, and publication of records, 
and that “by no means should 1 attempt now to wnie 
the history." Colonel Benson, of course, was de- 
lighted, and proceeded to circulate copics of the perti- 
nent passages of Eisenhower's letter, 

The letter came too late to have any significant 
effect, Ona visit to Mr, McCloy on 19 September, Dr. 
Baxter learned that the Assistant Secretary's office was 
working on a revised plan for relocating the historical 
function, Matters might have come to a head more 
quickly had not McCloy soon thereafter embarked on 
atop around the world. On 24 October 1945, a week 
or more before he returned, the Advisory Committee 
(less General Spaulding) met again and redrafied its 
August recommendations in terms designed to soothe 
the wounded feelings of General Bissell. Except for 
the omission of any reference to the Historical Section, 
Amy War College, itdid not alter their basic character. 
The committee also endorsed plans drafted by the 
Historical Branch during October for a multi-volume 
official history, but left their formal presentation for 
approval for separate action through military channels. 
What it now recommended was continued special 
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consideration of the manpower needed to perform the 
historical function, and establishment of a new “top 
level historical agency” in the War Department under 
which the Historical Section and all other Army his- 
torical offices would function, to be headed by a 
general officer and ideally to be located in the Office of 
the Secretary of War or, as a second choice, in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary. If neither were 
practicable, establishing it as a separate division of the 
War Department Special Staff would be a “satisfactory 
altcmative.” Knowing that Mr. McCloy would ap- 
prove the recommendations, his office immediately 
forwarded them to the new Secretary of War, Mr. 
[Robert P.| Patterson. Patterson's executive officer 
and his historian, Troyer Anderson, endorsed them 
enthusiastically. By 26 October the secretary had 
given them his informal approval, indicating that he 
preferred that the historical agency become a Special 
Staff division. This status seems by this time also to 
have become the preference of the Historical Branch 
itself. 

When word of the impending establishment of a 
new historical agency reached Major [Harvey A.] 
DeWeerd in the Operations Division, he sounded out 
Maj. Gen. Edwin F. Harding, then Chief of the Histori- 
cal Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and discovered 
that he might be interested in becoming head of the new 
Amy office if it were made a Special Staff division. 
General Harding had commanded the 32d Division in 
New Guinea. His varied career as an infantryman also 
included nearly a decade of instructing at West Point 
and the Infantry School. For several years he was 
editor of the /nfantry Journal. At DeWeerd’s sugges- 
ion Colonel Clark prepared a detailed analysis of the 
backeround and status of the Historical Branch for 
General Harding, and on 30 October 1945 spent three 
hours with him discussing the branch and its work. The 
next day Harding and DeWeerd visited the branch, 
lunched with its senior members, and prophetically, 
with Col, [Kent Roberts] Greenfield of the Army 
Ground Forces. All were enthusiastic about Harding as 
a prospective leader. Clark passed this sentiment on to 
Dr. Baxter who relayed it to Mr. McCloy’s office. 
Thus, when the Assistant Secretary returned from his 
trip, he found with the papers relating to the proposed 
new historical office a note recommending General 
Harding to head it. 

The final steps in establishing the Anny’s new 
central historical office followed almost automati- 
cally, On or before 2 November 1945, Dr, Baxter 
called on Mr. McCloy and learned he was about to 


initiate formal action creating a new Special Staff 
historical division with General Harding as its director. 
Only after he was thus assured did Dr. Baxter send a 
letter through Colonel Clark to General Bissell, enclos- 
ing a copy of the Advisory Committee's most recent 
report. ‘The letter was, in effect, a diplomatic notifica- 
tion of the parting soon to come and an expression of 
the Advisory Committee's appreciation for the good 
support that G-2 had given the historical function 
during the war. This communication reached G-2 
while General Bissell was away on a inp to South 
America and his deputy accepted the situation with 
equanimity. The action to create the new historical 
office never did go through military channels, On 9 
November, after receiving Mr. McCloy's formal rec- 
ommendation, Secretary of War Patterson approved 
the establishment of a separate Special Staff agency to 
handle the historical function. The agency would 
report directly to the Deputy Chief of Staff and exercise 
slaff supervision overall Army history work. Patterson 
directed the Chicf of Staff to transfer the Historical 
Branch, G-2, to it. He also asked the Chief of Staff to 
appoint General Harding as director of the new office, 
and Harding was so appointed on 14 November. The 
formal announcement of the creation of the Historical 


Division, Special Staff, and the transfer to it of the 
“functions, records, personnel, office space, and equip- 
ment” of the Histoncal Branch, came three days later. 

General Eisenhower succeeded General Marshall 
as Chief of Staff just two days after the foregoing, At 
General Harding's suggestion Mr. McCloy sent the 
new chief a friendly note expressing his own great 
interest in the Anmy’s historical work and the hope that 
Eisenhower would keep his eyes on it, adding that we 
haven't many results to show after the last war, and | 
think, after the effort made in this war, the country 
deserves good material.” 

Fortunately for the cause of history, Eisenhower 
would completely reverse the position he had recently 
taken and become one of the strongest supporters of the 
Army's histoncal senes on World War Il that was 
about lo be launched. 


The above reprinted account ts our third and last 
installment from Chapter 4 of Dr. Stetson Conn's 
Historical Work in the United States Anmy, 1862- 
1954. In the next issue of Army History we will offer 
the first of three installments of Chapter 5, Launching 
“The United States Army in World War I.” 





Kilroy Was Here 


Tim O'Gorman 


Wherever the United States fought in World War 
Il and wherever GIs spent their time, the peering 
cartoon image of Kilroy with the graffiti “Kilroy Was 
Here” marked their presence. Kilroy, with his long, 
pathetic nose hanging over the wall with two peering 
eyes above il, was everywhere, and his ability to popup 
in the strangest and most unlikely places was legend- 
ary. The Army, it seemed, could never pet ahead of 
Kilroy—he was always there first. The Gls who stonmed 
the Siegfried Line found Kilroy waiting for them. He 
appeared in just-cleared bunkers, still necking of battle, 
on South Pacific islands. James Jones, recalling his 
days as a Gl in the Pacific, noted that every soldier 
knew what Kilroy meant. If something bad happened, 
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Kilroy was to blame. If something good, Kilroy got no 
credit. He was always on the outside looking in, never 
a participant. 

Although every GI knew what Kilroy meant, no 
one could say exactly where he came from. One story 
had it that Kilroy was a shipyard inspector whose 
inspection marks were the words “Kilroy Was Here,” 
and the phrase caught the fancy of Gls aboard troop- 
ships. Some held that Kilroy originated with the Air 
Transport Command, one of the first commands to 
deploy worldwide. In every combat theater, in every 
latrine at every training camp, inevery ruined building, 
it seemed Kilroy had been there. 

If the origins of Kilroy are lost, who he was is no 


mystery; he was the American GL. Unlike the popular 
Sad Sack and Willic and Joc cartoon characters whose 
experiences reflected the GIs" and who looked like 
soldiers, Kilroy was more elusive, appearing not in 
newspapers and books, but on everything and every- 
where. He was the GI's own creation and statement— 
Kilroy Was Here. 

During World War II the Ammy reached a peak 
strength of some 8.5 million men and women. Over 7 
million were men drafted for the duration plus six 
months. Lf the GI had not volunteered for the Army 
(most volunteers went to the Navy or Anny Air Corps) 
he had endured the suspense of waiting for his draft 
notiiication, had been cxamined and questioned, had 
undergone § lo 17 weeks of basic training inane of 245 
training centers scattered throughout the country but 
mostly in the South, and had received additional train- 
ing sometimes lasting up to a year with his unit of 
assignment. If he was Afncan-Amencan, he faced 
enforced segregation more stringent than he had en- 
countered as a civilian and stood a better chance of 
being assigned to a service unit than to a combat outfit. 
The GI was paid $21 per month in 1942 but by the end 
of the war was receiving about $71. His average age 
was 26, and he had finished at least one year of high 
school. He was most likely single (two-thirds were), 
bul by 1944 the chance that he was married would be 
50-50, as the draft dug deeper into the manpower pool. 

The average soldier, for the first time in history, 
found women joining him in the ranks. Women were 
all volunteers and most chose the WACs (Women's 
Anny Corps), the largest of the women’s uniformed 
services, numbering over 150,000 during the war. The 
standards for WACs were high. The average WAC 
was 26 years old, single, a high school graduate, and 
with some clencal experience. She scored in the high 
average range on her Anmy aptitude tests. She first was 
met with suspicion by her fellow soldiers and by 
civilians concemed about the possibility of loose mor- 
als among women in uniform. It tumed out that the 
venereal disease rate for WACs was almost nil and the 
pregnancy rate was 20 percent that of civilian women. 
Women rather quickly demonstrated that they made 
excellent and useful soldiers, By 1943 WACs were 
performing over 155 military tasks in fiélds such as 
clerical, transportation, supply, communications, and 
radio/electronics. 

The GI's conversion from civilian to military life 
was most obvious by his uniform. Often ill flung, the 
uniform was designed for both dress and combat wear, 
although as a practical matter the Gl adopted what the 


Anny had intended to be a fatiguc uniform for combat. 
Forsome, the uniform was asitcpup from what they had 
wom as civilians. 

The GI survived on the Army’s rations: A, B, K, 
and C “rats,” containing 3,100 to 4,300 calones per 
day, and whatever clse he could scrounge or buy from 
local citizens al home or abroad. Gls were lavishly 
plied with cigarettes. They were issued a pack aday in 
addition to the small 4-pack included in each K-ration. 
During the war Gls consumed 10 billion bottles of 
Coca-Cola. 

Compared to the doughboys who marched off to 
World War I, the GI seldom voiced his enthusiasm 
about the war. He did not spout patriotic slogans—he 
found them embarrassing. GI audiences jeered and 
laughed at war movies made for homefront consump- 
lion. Flag waving was not the GI style. “Why We 
Fight” indoctrinations had little effect on the Gl. 

But the Gl was not shy about voicing his com- 
plaints. Food was lousy, uniform regulations were 
“chicken___.” Too many rules were made by the 
brass hats. The Army was a SNAFU (situation normal, 
all fouled up) organization. A civilian in uniform, he 
was in the Army bul not of it. 

The GI spent an average of 33 months in the service 
and, if he was among the 73 percent of the Gls and 5 
percent of the WACs shipped out, served on average 
more than 16 months overseas. Ifhe served inacombat 
unit, he represented one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
Amny. For every man engaged in combat, there were 
three others providing him support. His chances of 
surviving combat were good—8.6 of every | 000 were 
killed, while 17.7 received a nonfatal wound. Even so, 
more than 234,000 GIs died during the war, and 565,800 
were wounded, Whatever his role, the GI's thoughts 
were focused on surviving the war, getling the job 
done, and going home. 

Gl humordistinguished the American soldier from 
his allies. He took his job seriously, but not himself. 
The Great Depression from which he sprang did not 
completely erase his ingrained Amencan optimism 
about the future or lead him to adeepcynicism. Humor 
had been a survival tactic through hard times at home, 
and it served the GI during the war. And if he could 
laugh at himself, Kilroy was there to laugh with him, 
the inquisitive and bewildered spectator to this most 
recent of man’s follies. 

Kilroy was the World War II GI's creation, reflect- 
ing the nature of America's citizen-soldier Amy. 
When veterans of the war reunite to share bygone days 
and camaraderie, the years melt away; their tragedics, 
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successes, families, their whole civilian interim exist- 
ence takes second place to the time when “we were 
there!” Kilroy, forever on the outside looking in, is 
there with them. 


ap ae oe 
“Kilroy Was Here,” a World War II commemorative 
exhibit, opened at the Air Defense Artillery Museum, 
Fort Bliss, Texas, in December 1993 and will run until 
June 1994, The exhibit will focus on the common GI 
expenence of World War II. symbolized by the grathiti 
character, Kilroy. “Kilroy” is the seventh in asenes of 
World War Il commemorative exhibits sponsored by 
the Museums Division, DPTMS (Directorate of Per- 
sonnel Training, Mobilization, and Security), Fort Bliss, 


Texas. 


Mr. Tim O'Gorman, formerly curator of the U.S. Army 
Air Defense Artillery Museum, Fort Bliss, Texas, is the 
director of the U.S. Army Quartermaster Museum, 
Fort Lee, Virginia. 
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Western Front Association and the Great War Society Joint Conference Set 


The Westem Front Association and the Great War Society will hold their fourth annual joint conference 
at the First Division Museum al Cantigny in Wheaton, Illinois, 16-18 September 1994. 
sessions and presentavions will be held at the Hilton Hotel in Lisle, Illinois, with side trips to the First 


Division Muscum. 


For further details on the conferemce, contact Ken Finland, PO Box 604, Bloomfield Hills, M1 48303. 


Phone: (810) 642-8436, or FAX (810) 332-9479. 


Dr. John F. Votaw, Executive Director 
Canligny First Division Foundation 
1S. 151 Winfield Road 

Wheaton, IL 60187-6097 


(708) 260-8184, FAX (708) 260-9298 





Adapting the Staff Ride at the 143d Transportation Command 
for U.S. Army Reserve Troop Program Units 


Lee Plummer 


We hear frequently thatthe Army Reserve docs not 
have the time for “nice to do” things. When we realize 
that the reserve unit commander has less than 40) days 
to accomplish what his active component counterpart 
has 365 days to achieve, it becomes apparent why only 
the most essential training can be accomplished. Un- 
like the active component, the U.S. Anmy Reserve does 
not have an opportunity to devote an extensive block of 
time to a staff ride in the conventional format. Annual 
training is the only extended period available, and itis 
reserved for mission training. Therefore, to accom- 
plish the staff training and promote the “historical 
mindedness” that differentiates the professional from 
the amateur, some adjustments must occur. During the 
period April 1992-June 1993, two units under the 143d 
‘Transportation Command adapted the staff ride tech- 
nique to their restrictive schedules. The two com- 
manders knew that their plate was full, but they also 
realized that some of their training objectives could 
best be accomplished through the study of military 
history. The problem was getting started. 


Defining the Objective 

The first step is common to both active and reserve 
component commanders—selecting a staff ride that 
contributes to the training objectives for the year. 
Almost any battlefield will demonstrate some prn- 
ciple of war, but staff roles, the importance of unit 
mission, or the mechanics of mobilization are not all 
demonstrable at all battle sites. In some cases, the 
location nearest the reserve unit may fulfill some other 
purpose besides being a histonc site. Recreation de- 
partments may use a site for living history programs, 
which are extremely beneficial to the study of history 
but may lend nothing to the study of military art and 
science, The commander of the 416th Transportation 
Battalion, a railway unit, selected the Olustee, Florida, 
site of the Battle of Ocean Pond, as it is known. The 
commander ofthe 1159th Transportation Detachment, 
a contract supervision team, chose the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War embarkation from Tampa, Flonda, These 
events fil the respective training goals of the units and 
met the geographical restriction of completing the 
requisite travel and the terrain walk in one day, 
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Gathering Resources and the Preliminary Study 
Phase 

The staff ride consists of three phases: preliminary 
study, field study, and integration. Locating resources 
in sufficient quantity for the preliminary study phase 
was an obstacle to overcome, since neither the 143d 
Transportation Command nor its subordinate units had 
funding forstaffride materials. The plans officer in the 
Security, Plans, and Operations Section of the 143d 
Transportation Command (a full-time position) also 
serves as command historian. One of the first items 
acquired was The Staff Ride (CMH Pub 70-21). Batule- 
specific items such as mini-biographies of the com- 
manders, battle sketch maps, order of battle informa- 
tion, etc. were also acquired. Not all reserve compo- 
nent units are located on or near an installation and, 
therefore, do not have the resource of a post library or 
museum. The command historian, however, obtained 
materials by contacting branch school historians, the 
Center of Military History, and the Military History 
Institute. Local historical societies were contacted 
with varying degrees of success in finding useful 
matenal. One unit member who was principal of a 
local highschool received some assistance from one of 
his history teachers. A period map was obtained at no 
cost from the U.S. Geological Survey. 

For the preliminary study phase topics were split 
into segments presentable in fifteen- to sixty-minute 
increments. Although a large amount of time is not 
available, units are able to devote fifteen to sixty 
minutes to a discussion sometime during a weekend 
inactive duty training (IDT) period. 

Late in the Civil War, Florida was an important 
source of food—especially beef—for the Confederate 
forces. The Florida and Georgia railroads did not mect, 
and the Confederates began to build a connecting line. 
The Union department commander was aware of this 
effort and was determined to stopit by destroying akey 
railway bridge needed to link the railways. The battle 
was joined near Olustee, Florida, and the Confederates 
successfully defended the bridge. Lt. Col. Mike Swart, 
commander of the 416th Transportation Battalion, saw 
this battle as an opportunity to demonstrate to his staff 
the importance of rail in resupplying large armies and 


to conduct training for vanous staff officer roles. Very 
litte preliminary study was available. Even the ride 
from the reserve center to the battlefield was spent 
discussing more pressing matters. Still, the assistant 
operations officer of the 416th (another full-time posi- 
tion) and the command historian of the 143d Transpor- 
lation Command were able to locate and make avail- 
able several items forindividual study prior to the field 
study phase. The tight schedule obliged the staff 
members to read these materials during nonduty times. 
The 416th Transportation Battalion assistant opera- 
ions officer made a reconnaissance to verify the suil- 
ability and availability of the site, as well as the 
feasibility of completing the trip in one day. 

During the Spanish-American War, Tampa, 
Florida, was selected as the embarkation point of a 
relatively small reconnaissance-in-force effon to Cuba. 
However, Tampa mushroomed into a staging area for 
tens of thousands of regulars and volunteers who were 
short of everything from foodstuffs to uniforms—even 
the wagons to haul the needed material were in shon 
supply. The Quartermaster General entered into a 
number of contracts to meet the most critical shortages. 
Lt. Col. Richard Dawson, commander of the 1159th 
Transportation Detachment, clected to use this form of 
acuivity—rather than a battle—to illustrate the con- 
tracts his unit would have to accomplish in support of 
housing, feeding, clothing, and transporting large num- 
bers of men, Once again, the 143d Transportation 
Command histonan was responsible for providing 
many of the materials for this unusual staff ride. 

For eight months Colonel Dawson provided ap- 
proximately sixty minutes during each IDT period for 
the historical exercise. Colonel Dawson, his contract- 
ing officer, and some of the enlisted personnel led the 
discussions, The 143d Transporation Command his- 
lorian gave an overview of the Spanish-American War, 
placing the Tampa embarkation in context. In addition 
to studying the circumstances surrounding the Span- 
ish-American War, the discussion leaders drew paral- 
lels to DESERT SHIELD/DESERT STORM. 


The Field Study Phase 

Colonel Swart, through connections al his place of 
civilian employment, located an expert of the Battle of 
Olustee. This volunteer provided commentary on the 
sequence of events during the field study phase. The 
civilian historian and the command historian jointly 
presented an overview of the Civil War and placed the 
battle in context. The command histonan described the 
onnciples of war, provided compansons to AirLand 
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Battle doctrine, and elicited participation from various 
staff members. That discussion compared the current 
roles of the participants on the battalion staff with the 
respective roles of their counterparts on the battlefield 
visited. The field study phase in Tampa for the 1159th 
Transportation Detachment similarly involved a local 
volunteer civilian military historian. 


The Integration Phase 

For the 416th Transportation Battalion, the inie- 
gration phase was directed by the Command Histonan, 
143d Transportation Command, on the battlefield im- 
mediately after the terrain walk. In addition to the 
guidelines set forth in The Staff Ride, the histonan 
applied the principles of the after-action review from 
AR 11-33, This type of immediate feedback has clear 
advantages. Some of the participants had questions for 
the volunteer civilian historian—who would not be 
available during their next IDT period. Moreover, the 
battlefield was still fresh in the minds of the partici- 
pants, cliciting valuable thoughts and insights thal 
would surely have been lost by the next IDT a month 
later. 

For the 1159th Transportation Detachment, the 
integration phase included an immediate on-site ses- 
sion to take advantage of the volunteer historian and 
the immediacy of the embarkation. The unit com- 
mander then conducted a follow-on session dunng the 
next dnl period to view the collective expenence after 
thirty days’ reflection. 


Assessment 

Following the experiences of the transportation 
units, it became clear to all thal reserve unis can 
accomplish astaff ride. Moreover, the value to the staff 
became evident almost immediately. The experiences 
were positive for both units, but the | 159th Transpor- 
lation Detachment, with the longer and more in-depth 
preliminary study phase and more claborate intcgra- 
lion phase, apparently benefited more. 

The value of having at the 143d Transportation 
Command an individual with the ability to perform 
command histonan functions cannot be overstated, 


The interest and ability to fit the unit's training objec- 


tives by selecting from the myriad battlefield expen- 
ences require a soldier with “historical mindedness.” 
There are many resource materials available, but notall 
are equally useful. Moreover, the staff ride leader must 
be aware of the need to respect copyrights. To ensure 
success of any reserve unit staff ridc, the full-time 
support staff must accomplish most of the coordination 


before the staff ride begins. This means that in units 
where these are no full-ume personnel, the process 
may be difficult enough to dissuade the unil com- 
mander from attempting the staff nde, Inthe case of the 
1159th Transportation Detachment (with no full-time 
individuals), the staff ride probably would not have 
been feasible without the assistance of Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, 143d ‘Transportation Com- 
mand, 





the interview for publication, 


Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey’s Memoirs Available 


Engineer Memoirs: Major General Hugh J. Casey, U.S. Army, the seventh publication in the 
Engineer Memoirs series of career interviews, is now available from the Office of History, U.S. 
Amy Corps of Engineers. General Casey's interview is the second with a distinguished World 
War I] Corps of Engineer general, Dr, John T. Greenwood conducted the interview, based on a 
series of conversations in September 1979, General Casey thoroughly reviewed the manuscript 
before his death in August 1981. Dr. Barry Fowle and Ms. Marilyn Hunter edited and prepared 


May. Lee Plummer, USAR, holds a master's degree 
from Mankato State University. Formerly a military 
history instructor at the military history course, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and command historian, 143d 
Transportation Command, Major Plummer currently 
is an adjunct professor of military history at American 
Military University. 





TRADOC Military History Workshop Conducted 


The eleventh annual U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) Military History Workshop 
convened 18 January 1994 for four days at Fort Monroe, Virginia. Maj. Gen, John P. Herring, Deputy 
Commander and Chief of Staff, TRADOC, welcomed the group in his opening remarks. Brig. Gen. Harold 
Nelson, Chief of Military History, and Dr, David Annstrong (Brig. Gen., Ret.), Director of Joint History, Joint 
Chiets of Staff, were among those piving presentations. Other speakers addressed Operation RESTORE HOPE and 
the activities of historians collecting information and documents about operations in Somalia. Additional 
discussions and presentations focused on the Military History Education Program (MHEP), and an entire day was 
devoted to a TRADOC-led staff ride to the Yorktown battlefield. 

For additional information on TRADOC'’s Military History Workshops, contact the TRADOC History Office 
at Fort Monroe, Va., (804) 727-3525/3781 or DSN 680-3525/3781. 
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1994 Chemical Corps Annual Writing Competition Announced 


The theme this year will be “The Chemical Corps: Preparing for the Twenty-First Century.” This competition 
is open to military of all branches and services, including allied nations, and to civilians of any nationality. Entries 
should be 500 to 2,500 words in length, supported by appropriate footnotes, bibliography, and graphics. 
Manuscripts should be double spaced and accompanied by acoversheet with the author's name, litle, organization, 
and by a short biography. Competitors need to submit their entries to the Office of the Chemical Corps Historian, 
U.S. Anny Chemical School, ATTN: ATZN-CM-MH, For McClellan, Alabama 36205-5020, no later than 15 
August 1994. Judging will be on a 100-point scale, with up to 40 points for wnting clarity, 30 for relevance to 
the Chemical soldier of the 1990s, 20 for general accuracy, and 10 for originality. A panel of judges appointed 
by the Assistant Commandant, Chemical School, will review the entries and recommend the top three articles to 
the Chief of Chemical. The decision of the Chief of Chemical will be final. The Chemical Corps Regimental 
Association will present monetary awards to the top three entnes. First place will receive $300, second will get 
$150, and $50 will go to the third-place entry. The winning article will be published in the Chemical Corps 
Regimental Association “Yellow Book” and in the January 1995 issue of CML, Army Chemical Review. Other 
articles submitted to the competition will be considered for publication as appropnate. 

For further information contact Dr. Daniel E. Spector, Chemical Corps Historian, U.S. Army Chemical 
School: DSN 865-5722, or commercial (205) 848-5722. 





Operation Strong Wind Available 


| On 6 August 1993, a tomado touched down in the tri-cities area of Petersburg, Hopewell, and Colonial 
Heights, Virginia. Two areas, the histone districtof Petersburg and the Southpark Mall in Colonial Heights, 
were especially hard hit, including fatalities and 150 people injured. Soldiers from Fort Lee, Virginia, 
responded with equipment to assist in the rescue and recovery. Dr. Lynn L. Sims, Command Historian, 
Combined Anns Support Command, Fort Lee, has captured the story of that effort in Operation Strong 
Wind: Fort Lee's Response to a Local Tornado Disaster, 6 August 1993. ‘This study describes the lessons 
learmed at Fort Lee in a classic “operations other than war” environment. 

| Interested readers can obtain a copy of the study from: U.S. Army Combined Anns Supporn Command 

_ and FortLee(CASCOM), ATTN: ATCL-H (Dr. Sims), Fort Lee, Virginia23801-6000. Phone: (804)734- 
2632 or DSN 687-3632. 





Pacific War Conference Being Planned 


The Admiral Chester W. Nimitz Museum in Fredericksburg, Texas, will sponsor a conference, 8-9 October 
1994, entitled "The Die 1s Cast: The Final Campaigns of the Pacific War." A number of distinguished speakers 
have been invited to this conference, which is still in the planning stage. For further information, contact the 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz Museum, Fredericksburg, TX 78624, 
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1944 


July-September 


2 Jul - The 133d Infantry captures Cecina, Italy. 

- The 158th Infantry makes an amphibious land- 
ing on Noemfoor Island in Geelvink Bay between Biak 
Island and the Vogelkop Peninsula of New Guinea. 


3 Jul - In northem France the VIII Corps opens a First 
Anny offensive with an attack south along the Cotentin 
west coast designed to gain dry ground beyond the 
Cotentin marshes and to threaten the flank of German 
forces blocking the advance of units in the center of the 
Allied line. This marks the beginning of the battle of 
the hedgerows. 

- Elements of the 503d Parachute Infantry are air- 
dropped onto Noemfoor. 


3-19 Jul - During its offensive through the hedgerows 
the First Army is confronted not only with a deter- 
mined enemy but also by terrain exceptionally well 
suited to defense. Divided into small fields separated 
by overgrown earth mounds and linked by narrow 
sunken roads, the bocage country effectively nullifies 
the American strengths of maneuverability and massed 
firepower. Forced to fight small unil actions one 
hedgerow at a time, without any clear sense of the 
situation one or two fields away, U.S. oops advance 
slowly and painfully. 


7 Jul - Approximately 3,000 Japanese troops make a 
desperate banzai charge on Saipan, striking positions 
of the 105th Infantry and inflicting heavy casualties. 
‘The attack is the last gasp of the Japanese on Saipan. 


9 Jul - Saipan falls to U.S. forces, providing airficlds 
within bombing range of the Japanese home islands. 
- Canadian and British forces capture Caen. 


11 Jul - The 9th and 30th Infantry Divisions contain a 
counterattack by the Panzer Lehr Division intended to 
drive the Americans from their positions south of the 
Vire ct Taute Canal. About fifty German tanks are 
destroyed. 


iWorid War Ii 


18 Jul - Elements of the 29th Infantry Division capture 
St. Lo as the battle of the hedgerows draws to a close. 


19 Jul - The 135th and 363d Infantry enter the vital 
Italian port of Leghom, which the Germans had evacu- 
ated the night before, 


20 Jul - Adolf Hitler is slightly wounded in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt by high-ranking German officers to 
assassinate him. 


21 Jul - Elements of the 3d Marine Division, the Ist 
Provisional Marine Brigade, and the 77th Infantry 
Division make assault landings on Guam. 


23 Jul - The Mth Infantry Division reaches the south 
bank of the Amo. As its other elements reach the river 
the Fifth Army pauses for rest and reorganization. 


24 Jul - U.S. Marines make an amphibious landing on 
Tinian Island, 3.5 miles south of Saipan. Due to its 
large, flat plateau Tinian is one of the best airfield sites 
in the Central Pacific. 


25 Jul - Following a massive acrial bombardment the 
VII Corps launches Operation COBRA, an offensive 
designed to break the First Army out of the hedgerow 
cOUNIry into the more open terrain south of the Lessay- 
St. Lo highway. The initial objectives are the towns of 
Mangny and St. Gilles. 


26 Jul - Combat Command A, 2d Annored Division, 
and the attached 22d Infantry capture St. Gilles and 
Canisy. 


27 Jul - The VII and VIII Corps achieve a successful 
breakthrough of German defenses, prompting First 
Army commander General Omar Bradley to expand 
his attack and attempt to force a major breakout on the 
American right flank. 


28 Jul - Combat Command B, 4th Armored Division, 
captures Coutances. The German withdrawal 
more desperate as the left of the German line begins to 
crumble. 
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Chronology 


30 Jul - The Ist Infantry makes an unopposed amphibi- 
ous landing on the north coast of the Vogelkop Penin- 
sula, New Guinea. 


41 Jul - Combat Command B, 4th Anmored Division, 
secures Avranches, setting the stage for the offensive 
lo move from the Cotentin into Brittany, The German 
left flank is completely disintegrating, 


| Aug - The 12th Anny Group becomes operational in 
France under the command of General Bradley. Lt. 
Gen. Courtney H. Hodges takes over the First Army, 
and Li. Gen. George §. Patton's Third Army becomes 
operational. The drive into Brittany begins. 
- Tinian Island is secured. 


1-8 Aug - The 6th Armored Division makes a 200- 
mile dash through Brittany and surrounds the fortress 
port of Brest, trapping 30,000 German troops. 


3 Aug - The 1st Infantry Division captures Mortain, 
4 Aug - Rennes, the capital of Brittany, is captured. 


5 Aug - Combat Command A, 4th Annored Division, 
captures Vannes, cutting the base of the Brittany pen- 
insula and trapping four German divisions, 


7 Aug - The Germans launch their first large-scale 
counterattack since the Allied invasion toward Mortain 
in an attempt to drive to Avranches and split the 
American front in two. U.S. troops are forced to 
dbandon Mortain, but the counterattack is contained. 


§ Aug - The AV Corps captures le Mans. 


1) Aug - The %V Corps launches an attack from le 
Mans north toward Argentan, Combined with an 
attack south from Caen toward Falaise by Canadian 
troops, the Allies hope to encircle the German forces 
west of Argentan and Falaise. 

- Guam is declared secure, concluding the cam- 
paign in the Marianas. 


12 Aug - Troops of the VII Corps reenter Mortain after 
the Germans withdraw from the town. The Mortain 
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counterattack has cost both sides heavy casualties, bul 
the Germans suffer worst due in large part to Allied air 
superionly and artillery. Nearly a hundred Gennan 
tanks are destroyed or disabled. 

- The 4th Armored Division, assisted by the 
French Forces of the Intenor, captures Nantes. 


15 Aug - The Seventh Anny’s VI Corps, consisting of 
the 3d, 36th, and 45th Infantry Divisions, makes an 
assaull landing on the Mediterranean coast of France, 
inthe vicinity of St. Tropez. German resistance is weak 
and disorganized, and by D plus | the invading troops 
have pained the imtial objectives assigned to them and 
secured a permanent lodgement in southerm France, 


16 Aug - Canadian troops capture Falaise, but XV 
Corps clements are south of Argentan, leaving a fit- 
teen- mile gap in the Argentan-Falaise pocket, through 
which the Germans are withdrawing, 


17 Aug - After nearly two weeks of bitter fighting the 
63d Infantry Division secures the Bnttany port city of 
St. Malo. 


19 Aug - The gap in the Argentan-Falaise pocket is 
closed. 

- Elements of the 79th Infantry Division cross the 
Seine River near Mantes-Gassicourt. 


20 Aug - Biak Island 1s declared secure. 


21 Aug - Following desperate, and partially successful, 
altempts by the trapped Germans to break out of the 
Argcntan-Falaise pocket, the pocket is finally reduced. 
Although an estimated 20,000 to 40,000 Germans 
escape the trap, the Allies capture 50,000 POWs and 
count 10,000 enemy dead in the pocket. 


25 Aug - The 2d French Ammored Division and the 4th 
Infantry Division liberate Paris. 


26 Aug-10 Sep - Allied forces in northem France make 
spectacular advances from the Seine through France, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg to the border of Germany, 
hindered more by strained supply lines than by enemy 
resistance. 


28% Aug- Elements of the 7th Annored Division capture 
several bridges over the Mame River at Chatcau- 
Thierry. 

- Marseille and Toulon are secured by troops of 
the southem invasion force. 


31 Aug - Elements of the 7th Armored Division cross 
the Meuse River at Verdun. 
- Noemfoor is declared secure. 


| Sep - Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary 
Force (SHAEF), becomes operational in France with 
headquarters near Granville. 

- The Fifth Anny'’s TV Corps crosses the Amo 
River. The Germans have withdrawn north to man 
positions in the Gothic Line so the crossing is unop- 
posed, 


4 Sep - Elements of the 80th Infantry Division cross 
the Moselle River near Nancy. Over the next week 
other Third Army elements gain bridgcheads over the 
Moselle. 

- British troops capture the port of Antwerp, 
however, it cannot be used to relieve Allied logistics 
until the sixty miles of approaches through the Schelde 
estuary are cleared of the enemy. 


11 Sep - Elements of the Seventh Anny (the French 2d 
Dragoons) meel elements of the Third Army (a patrol 
of the 6th Annored Division) at Saulieu. This is the 
first physical contact between the northem and south- 
ern invasion forces. As the connection is solidified the 
Allies form a continuous front from the English Chan- 
nel to the Mediterranean Sea. 

- Patrols of the V Corps cross the border into 
Germany, 


15 Sep - The 31st Infantry Division makes a largely 
unopposed amphibious landing on Morotai Island, 
northemmost of the Moluccas Islands. 

- The 1st Marine Division makes an assault land- 
ing on Peleliu, in the Palau Islands. 


17 Sep - Operation MARKET-GARDEN is launched. 
Twenty thousand Allied troops are air-dropped behind 
enemy lines in the Netherlands. At the same ume 
troops of the Second British Army launch a ground 
assault to link up with the airborne forces. ‘The 
operation’s objectives are to outflank the German 
defenses at the West Wall, to get Allied forces over the 
Rhine, and ultimately to assault the vital German 
industrial center in the Ruhr basin. 

- The Fifth Army breaches the Gothic Line at I 
Giogo Pass. 

- The 81st Infantry Division lands on Angaur 
Island, ten miles south of Peleliu, 


19 Sep - The German garrison defending Brest surren- 
ders after a 3 1/2-week battle. 


22 Sep - The Allies’ strained logistical situation in- 
duces General Dwight D. Eisenhower to order a halt to 
the Third Anny’s offensive east of the Moselle in order 
to free supplies forthe 21 Army Group's efforts to clear 
the approaches to Antwerp. 

- The 323d Regimental Combat Team lands on 
Ulithi Atoll in the Palaus. The atoll had been aban- 
doned by the Japanese several weeks carlicr. 


23 Sep - The 32 1st Regimental Combat Team lands on 
Peleliu to assist the marines in securing the island. 


Mr. Edward N. Bedessem of the Center's Historical 
Services Division prepared this chronology. 


West Point Graduate Honored on His 104th Birthday 


On 12 March 1994, Col. Edmund Ellis (U.S. Military Academy Class of 1915) celebrated his 104th birthday, 
To mark the occasion, the president of the West Point Society of D.C., Maj. Gen. Carl H. McNair, Jr., USA (Ret), 
presented a letter and a set of World War I volumes from the Chief of Military History, Brig. Gen. Harold W. 
Nelson, to Colonel Ellis. Colonel Ellis is the sole surviving member of the Class of 1915, a graduating class that 


indeed experienced its share of military history. 
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Recent Center of Military History Publications 


Beth F. MacKenzie 


The following overview summarizes the publica- 
tions available fram the U.S. Army Center of Military 
Histary since the last such summary in Army History, 
no. 27 (summer [993 ), 


Historical Map Poster Now Available 


D-Day: The 6th of June, a histoncal map poster 
produced by the U.S. Army Centerof Military History, 
is now available for use in Army training activities. 
This unique map poster contains a full-size map on one 
side showing the Normandy coast, with both American 
and British landing sites highlighted, On the reverse, 
historical accounts and photographs present a sum- 
mary ofthe operation and detail the landingson OMAHA 
and UTAH Beaches. This training device should be 
particularly effective and pertinent as we commemo- 
rate the fiftieth anniversary of this historic event. As 
training literature, these posters are available at no 
chargeto Army publications account holders and should 
be requisitioned as CMH Pub 70-53 on DA Form 4569. 
Account holders may requisition up to 100 copies of 
this publication. Ifadditional copies are required, please 
forward DA Form 4369 for approval to U.S. Army 
Center of Military History, ATTN: DAMH-ZBP-E, 
1099 14th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005-3402, 
or fax to Mrs. Yeldell, Office of Production Services, 
at (202) 504-5390. 


New! The U.S. Army Campaigns of World War II 


Sicily, Eastern Mandates, and Normandy are the 
latest utles published in the U.S. Army Campaigns of 
World War II series. These illustrated brochures 
describe the strategic settings, trace the actions of the 
major American units involved, and analyze the im- 
pact of ihe campaign on future operations. As training 
literature, these brochures are available at no charge to 
Amy publications account holders, and may be requi- 
silioned using DA Form 4569 by citing the following 
numbers: Sicily: CMH Pub 72-16; Eastern Mandates: 
CMH Pub 72-23; Nermandy: CMH Pub 72-18. Ac- 
count holders requiring more than 10 copies of Sicily 
or Eastern Mandates or 100 copies of Normandy 
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should forward DA Form 4569 to Mrs. Yeldell at the 
address given above. 


World War IT Publications Available 


The Army Nurse Corps and The Women's Army 
Corps in World War [/ are the newest topical brochures 
published by the U.S. Anny Center of Military History 
locommemorate the fiftieth anniversary of World War 
Il. These illustrated brochures present a summary of 
the missions and achievements of these two branches 
of the U.S. Anmy. As training literature, these bro- 
chures arc available at no charge to Anny publications 
account holders, and should be requisitioned using DA 
Form 4569, with the following numbers: The Army 
Nurse Corps: CMH Pub 72-14; The Women's Army 
Corps in World War IT; CMH Pub 72-15. Account 
holders requiring more than 10 copies of either one of 
these publications should forward DA Form 4569 to 
Mrs. Yeldell. 


By Popular Request: CMH First Paperback Edi- 


tions 


Paperback editions are now available for many of 
the most populartitles inthe Centerof Military History's 
“green book” series on World War Il. The publications 
currently available in paperback, with their respective 
CMH Pub numbers, are as follows: The Fall of the 
Philippines (CMH Pub 5-2-1), Seizure of the Gilberts 
and Marshalls (CMH Pub 5-6-1), Triumph in the 
Philippines (CMH Pub 5-10-1), *Sicily and the Sur- 
render of ltaly (CMH Pub 6-2-1), *Salerno to Cassino 
(CMH Pub 6-3-1), *Cassino to the Alps (CMH Pub 6- 
4-1), *Cross-Channel Anack (CMH Pub 7-4-1), *The 
Ardennes: Battle of the Bulge (CMH Pub 7-8-1), *The 
Lorraine Campaign (CMH Pub 7-6-1), Campaign in 
the Marianas (CMH Pub 5-7-1), Leyte: The Return to 
the Philippines (CMH Pub 5-9-1), *@reakout and 
Pursuit (CMH Pub 7-5-1), *The Last Offensive (CMH 
Pub 7-9-1), and*The Siegfried Line Campaign (CMH 
Pub 7-7-1). In addition, the maps for those titles 
marked with an asterisk (*) arc available separately in 
a portfolio, which makes them readily adaptable for 
teaching Army history in the field. As training litera- 


ture, these books are available at no charge to Army 
publications account holders and should be requisi- 
tioned by CMH Pub number, using DA Form 4569. 
Formaps only, use the CMH Pub number listed above, 
followed by (MAPS). Account holders requiring more 
than 5 copies of any one of these publications should 
forward Form 4569 for authorization to CMH. 


Catalogs Available 


No longeris itnecessary to try to remember the title 
of that book that you wanted to read or requisition. The 
U.S. Amy Center of Military History has recently 
produced two catalogs that should prove useful to 
students, instructors, and researchers of military his- 
tory. World War I; Select Publications of the U.S. 
Armed Forces (CMH Pub 105-3) gives a bnefdescnp- 
tion, along with procurement information, for selected 
World War II publications of the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, Publications of 
the U.S. Army Center Military History, 1993-1994 
(CMH Pub 105-2) is a biennial catalog of all CMH 
publications, with a special section highlighting the 
World War Il titles. Both of these catalogs are avail- 
able at no charge to Anmy publications account hold- 


ers, and should be requisitioned by CMH Pub number, 
using DA Form 4569. Account holders requinng more 
than 5 copies of either one of these publications should 
mail or fax Form 4569 to Mrs. Yeldell, Office of 
Production Services. 


Oral History Professionals and Amateurs 


The Center's Oral History Branch has produced 
two publications that may be beneficial to our readers 
with an interest in oral history. The recently reprinted 
Oral History: Techniques and Procedures is a how-to 
guide for conducting, documenting, and using oral 
history interviews. The End of Tour Interview with 
Lieutenant General Allen Ono is the first completed 
manuscnptin the End-Of-Tour Interview Program and 
provides an interesting and informative chronicle of 
the observations of the Army's former top military 
personnel officer. Both of these publications are avail- 
able by contacting the Oral History Branch at (202) 
504-5428. 


Ms. Beth MacKenzie is currently assigned to the 
Center's Office of Production Services. 


Military Vehicle Rally and Miniature Model Show Set for 
Duxford, England 


Students of World War Il and verterans commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of that conflict 
may wish to note the following events if they are taveling to England this summer. 


The annual military vehicle rally will take place at the the Imperial War Museum, Duxford, 
England, 7 August 1994. The rally will be in conjunction with the annual national competition and 
model show of the Miniature Armored Fighting Vehicle Association. These events will allow 
visitors to see both full-size and scale models of all types of military yechicles and the rest of the 
Imperial War Museum, Duxford, as well. Model traders will be present. 


For more information, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Mr. Paul Middleton, 39 The 
Leas, Baldock, Herts, SG7 6HZ, United Kingdom. 
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The Industrial Mobilization of World War II 


America Goes to War 


Thomas D. Morgan 


Few people today can imagine the dark days that 
followed the catastrophe at Pearl Harbor. The neamess 
of perilseemed toovershadow Washington, D.C. There 
were reports that the coastlines of the United States 
were under imminent threat of invasion by Japan or 
Germany. Enemy submarines prowled American wa- 
ters off both coasts, and a beach in southem Califomia 
received a token shelling by a Japanese submarine. 
The public did not know that the once powerful Pacific 
Fleet had suffered a near fatal blow and would not be 
able to take the offensive against Japan for some time. 
In short, the United States could only undertake des- 
perate delaying actions against its enemies until accel- 
erated war production replenished the great arsenal of 
democracy. 


The Interwar Years 

World War I taught Americans that it was not 
enough to have the potential for producing large quan- 
tities of war materiel, A certain amount of effective 
planning had to accompany that potential, because—in 
essence—the United States fought World War I! with 
materiel purchased or borrowed from the French and 
British. Ourpoor industrial mobilization record in that 
war is highlighted by the fact that during 1917 the 
federal government ordered 50,000 artillery pieces 
from domestic industry, yet only 143 were finished in 
time to be used on the battlefield before the armistice. 

During the decades of peace that followed, the 
Planning Branch of the War Department and the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board were charged with plan- 
ning for any future mobilization of the nation’s re- 
sources. The result of this planning was an Industrial 
Mobilization Plan (IMP) of 1930 that was revised 
several umes up to 1939. There were also two other 
plans to facilitate the country’s transition from peace to 
war: the military mobilization or Protective Mobiliza- 
tion Plan (PMP) and the Procurement Plan to obtain 
necessary equipment for the Army. The IMP made 
famous the designation “M-Day.” But as the count- 
down to war progressed, M-Day never came. It was 
preempted by a senes of measures and events culmi- 
nating with declarations of war after Pearl Harbor, 


The Preparedness Program 

With the beginning of World War II in Europe in 
September 1939, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
started the PMP—the result of industrial mobilization 
planning during the lean interwar years. The Protec- 
tive Mobilization Plan began with Roosevelt's procla- 
mation on & September 1939 of a limited national 
emergency. This stepenabled the president to strengthen 
national defense within the limits of peacetime autho- 
rizations. The U.S. Army at that time totaled less than 
190,000 men and ranked seventeenth among the armies 
ofthe world, just behind the army of Rumania. In 1939 
the Army Air Corps had 20,000 men and 1,700 mostly 
obsolete aircraft. President Roosevelt called for a 
productive capacity of 50,000 planes per year. Over 
the next five years, 310,000 aircraft would be produced 
forthe Air Corps and for the Allies. Protective mabi- 
lization lasted until December 1941, when full mobili- 
zation went into effect afler Pearl Harbor. 

As the war clouds gathered over Europe in August 
1939, President Roosevelt created the War Resources 
Board (WRB) to advise the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board on policies relevant to war mobilization. The 
bourd was composed chiefly of “big business” mem- 
bers, rather than labor or consumer groups. By 1940 
the United States had a well-equipped navy, askeleton 
army, great reserves of military and industrial man- 
power, a small munitions industry, good manufactur- 
ing facilities that could be converted to war production, 
many vitally needed raw materials, and great scientific 
and engineering skills. But having the biggest indus- 
trial establishment in the world did not make the nation 
the strongest militarily. Blitzkrieg tactics emphasized 
the role of tanks and aircraft in modem warfare. The 
U.S. Amy had about 500 tanks, none of them heavy 
tanks, and not all combat effective. Sull, Adolf Hitler 
in Mein Kampf had speculated about the “American 
Colossus.” 

In 1916 President Woodrow Wilson had created 
the cabinet-level Council of National Defense, which 
in tum established the National Defense Advisory 
Council (NDAC). Reactivated in May 1940 under the 
Office of Emergency Management, the NDAC re- 


placed the WRB, which had done its job and made its 
recommendations during the protective mobilization 
period. The NDAC became unwieldy after Dunkirk 
and the fall of France in June 1940 because of the 
demands for foreign aid, both for the Allies and for the 
accelerated intemal U.S. mobilization. Before the 
NDAC was replaced by the Office of Production Man- 
agement (OPM) in the latter half of 1941, however, the 
NDAC had helped launch a $9 billion expansion pro- 
gram that gave industrial production a tremendous 
boost. 


All Aid Short of War 

The Lend-Lease Act of March 1941 had its origins 
inthe Blitz bombing of London after Dunkirk and in the 
German-ltalian-Japanese Axis Pact. The U.S. govern- 
ment obligated itself to reequipping the British Expe- 
ditionary Force for the defense of the British Isles. 
Seven million Enfield nfles, $250 tanks and antitank 
guns, 3,400 antiaircraft guns, 2,100 artillery pieces, 
and other equipment and ammunition were ordered 
from the “arsenal of democracy” to equip and maintain 
a force of ten new British divisions. The cost was $7 
billion, but financially strapped Great Britain could not 
pay. The arms and equipment, therefore, were lent to 
the British by terms of the Lend-Lease Act. It estab- 
lished foreign aid as an essential feature of rearma- 
ment, mobilization, hemispheric defense, and—ulti- 
mately—victory ina global war. 

The Industrial Mobilization Plan had assumed that 
a Slate of war would exist before large-scale procure- 
ment became necessary. Suddenly the United Statics 
began rearming Great Britain and trying to build up 
domestic defenses at the same time. It was natural that 
conflicts would result in trying to balance war materi- 
als and civilian goods. The Office of Production 
Management, a stronger agency than the NDAC, tned 
to solve the problems of conflicting priorities, but the 
shortages of raw materials (especially crude rubber) 
grew, and stockpiling became necessary, Neverthe- 
less, Lend-Lease and the domestic mobilization gave 
the nation substantial advantages. The wartime indus- 
trial base received an early start on expansion. Expan- 
sion in turn stimulated the economy and ended the 
lingering effects of the Great Depression. American- 
made equipment became a standard for the Allies, and 
the United States would receive “reverse Lend-Lease” 
aid in other theaters of the war. 


The Victory Plan 
The armed forces expanded rapidly with the aid of 


the nation’s first peacetime draft in September 1940. 
Munitions output soared as civilian industry converted 
to defense production. However, vexing issues of 
priority arose, and problems appeared in the form of 
matenal shortages, wage and price distortions, labor 
migration, industrial unrest, and inflation. The Protec- 
tive Mobilization Plan could not compete with Lend- 
Lease and with the demands of domestic mobilization. 
In the summer of 1941, therefore, President Roosevelt 
asked Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson to determine 
overall production requirements and to establish ob- 
jectives to defeat all potential enemies. 

As a staff officer in the War Plans Division, Maj. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer received the task of constructing 
a broad blueprint for American participation in a pos- 
sible war against the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. 
Wedemeyer developed a specific war scenario empha- 
sizing a “Europe first” approach and an outline plan for 
mobilizing and employing the nation’s resources in an 
all-out effort. Known as the “Victory Plan,” 
Wedemeyer’s creation called for the mobilization of 
some ten million men, the organizing and equipping of 
modem expeditionary forces, and the rapid deploy- 
ment of industrial capacity to prepare these forces for 
action. The Victory Plan was a comprehensive state- 
ment of American strategy that served as a fundamen- 
tal planning document in preparing the country for war. 
This plan, with the adjustments made after Pearl Har- 
bor, became official Washington's guide for mobiliza- 
tion of manpower and materiel and for global deploy- 
ment of forces. 

The president declared an unlimited national emer- 
gency on 27 May 1941 and announced aid to the Soviet 
Union after the German invasion thal June. The 
Atlantic Charter, announced in mid-August 1941, fur- 
ther marked the transition from peace lo war. By 7 
December 1941, military programs were approaching 
full-scale wartime proportions, The Japanese allack on 
Pearl Harbor solidified public opinion and the focused 
the will of the nation. Afterthat attack the emphasis on 
war production changed from a “defense program” lo 
a “victory program.” On 8 January 1942, Roosevelt 
announced new goals for this victory program that 
included preatly increased rates of production for air- 
planes, tanks, vehicles, guns, and shipping. 

A new organization, the War Production Board 
(WPB), provided puidance for the victory program. 
Headed by a single chairman (Donald M. Nelson), the 
WPE superseded the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. The WPB continued throughout the war, mobi- 
lizing industrial capacity for manufacturing weapons 
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and supplies for modem war. The critical year for 
Industrial mobilization was 1942. Production capac- 
ILy, expressed largely in terms of production plants and 
lools, was the Key to success. Raw materials, espe- 
clally metals and minerals, were the critical resources. 
Output increased with construction of new plants and 
round-the-clock plant operations. By December 1942 
war industry plants were averaging nearly ninety work 
hours per week. 

In 1943, as the tide turned toward victory on the 
batllefield, there arose the fear of excess plant avatl- 
ability formilitary production. Expansion of manufac- 
luring Capacity was nol always matched by a compa- 
rable expansion in the production of raw materials, 
resulting in shortages of some ores and nonmetallic 
lems. Manpower, not a problem earlier because of 
high national unemployment, became a limitation on 
output as full wartime employment was reached. In 
1943 in the face of these new realities, the Office of 
War Mobilization was created as a new coordinating 
authority over the entire economic mobilization pro- 
gram. 

The year 1944 was one of production readjust- 
ments, as ultimate viclory came into view. The Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion emerged to 
stan planning the transition from war to peacetime. 
Victory came a year later in 1945, 

The industrial mobilization of the United States 
fell into four distinct periods: (1) May 1940 to the 
autumn of 1943: the buildup phase; (2) late 1943 to 
March 1945; sustainment of high levels of production; 
(3) Apnl to August 1945: maintenance of necessary 
war production levels while providing for the orderly 
resumption of civil production; and (4) post-August 
1945: wholesale reconversion of the economy to 
peacclime, 


Controls 

A staff of approximately 100 was required in June 

1940 to administer the National Defense Advisory 

Council. The Office of Production, successor to the 
NDAC, had almost 8,000 employees after Pearl Har- 
bor. A year later, the War Production Board had 23,000 
employees, At the peak of war procurement, 30,000 
War Department civilian personnel were involved in 
inspecting military procurement activities. 

It was not until Donald Nelson was appointed head 
of the War Production Board by President Roosevelt 
that all groups, ie., labor, business, government, cdu- 
cation, and the military, were hamessed effectively for 
the war effort. The WPB worked by democratic 
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collaboration, using negotiation, compromise, delega- 
tion, and individual initiative to achieve a common 
objective. Democratic participation in individual mo- 
bilization during World War Il required a “defense in 
depth” that reached from individual homes and facto- 
nes tothe battlefields overseas. This meant production 
by all elements of the economy in industrial mobiliza- 
hon, while preserving individual initiative and a sense 
of justice within the limits imposed by the war emer- 
gency. 


The Achievement 

The United States became in a real sense the 
arsenal of democracy during World War TI, producing 
about 40 percent of the world’s total munitions during 
the crucial years 1943-44. The actual dollar expendi- 
ture Of the U.S. govemment during the conflict was 
$337 billion. The Manhattan Project alone engaged the 
services Of 100,000 workers and cost more than $2 
billion. Although factors other than supplies were 
important in bringing ultimate victory, the preponder- 
ance of Allied munitions—provided by American in- 
dustry—was a decisive factor in the war's outcome. 
Occasional shonages of materiel on the battlefield 
sometimes hindered military operations, yet none of 
them could be traced conclusively to a production 
failure on the home front. 

War production was less than 2 percent of the total 
gross national product (GNP) in 1939, but reached a 
peak of 44 percent in 1944, a year in which consumer 
purchases of goods and services actually rose, Manu- 
facturing, mining, and construction industries doubled 
their production between 1939 and 1944. The overall 
production capacity of the nation increased by 50 
percent, most of it financed by the government al acost 
of $25 billion, Domestic production of industrial raw 
matenals increased 60 percent and steel production 
doubled, Imports of crude materials from 1940 to 1944 
were 140 percent of the 1939 rate. As noted earlier, 
industries operated, on average, 90 hours a week, 
compared to a prewar average of 40 hours. 

By 1944 there were 18.7 million more people at 
work in the United States than in 1939: the armed 
services expanded by 11 million, while civilian labor 
added 7.7 million to the domestic labor forces. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1944 worker productivity grew by 25 
percent, thanks to increased efficiency, new plants and 
manufacturing equipment, improved production tech- 
niques, application of mass production methods, and 
the incentive provided by the urgency of winning the 
war. Manpower, which had not been acritical problem 


during the defense buildup phase, when unemploy- 
ment was common, became the most significamt limi- 
tation on output until the war's end. 

The automobile industry was the heart of Ameri- 
can industry at the stan of World War II. It was the 
greatest reservoir of technical and mechanical talent 
and inventive skill ever assembled. By the end of the 
war, it had produced 75 percent of the aircraft engines, 
more than one-third of all machine guns, 80 percent of 
all tanks and tank parts, 50 percent ofall diesel engines, 
und 100 percent of the vehicles that motorized the 
Amy. The greatest production success was in aircraft. 
In 1939 5,865 planes were produced; in 1944 aircraft 





production had nsen to 96,318. 
Aircraft Production 
Year 
1939 5,865 
1940 12,804 
1941 26,277 
1942 47,836 
1943 85,898 
1944 96,318 


At Tehran, Iran, Marshal Joseph Stalin proposed a 
toast, saying that without American war production 
“our victory would have been impossible.” ‘That pro- 
duction accounted for 310,000 planes, 124,000 ships 
of all types, 41 billion rounds of ammunition, 100,000 
tanks and armored velucles, 2.4 million other vehicles, 
434,000 tons of steel, and 36 billion yards of cotton 
textiles. A skeleton anmy of less than 200,000 in 1939 
had grown by 1944 to more than § million men in 89 
combat divisions, plus a large air corps. Instead of 
borrowing or buying from the Allies, as was done in 
World Warl, American production lines turned out the 
necded materiel. 


America’s World War II Production Achievement 


Battleships 10 
Aircraft carriers 27 

Escort carriers 110 
submarines 211 

Cruisers, destroyers, escorts 907 
Locomotives 7,500 
Artillery guns, howitzers 41 000 
Landing craft of all types 62,00) 


Tanks 88,000 
Aircrafi 310,000 
2 1/2-ton trucks 806.073 
Rifles, carbines 12,500,000 


American industry made an overwhelming contnbu- 
tion to the eventual victory, and this effort transformed 
the nation forever. 


Epilogue 

The War Production Board's principal achi¢ve- 
ment was the mobilization of America’s industry dur- 
ing the war. In November 1945 the Civilian Production 
Administration (CPA) replaced the WPB. The task of 
the CPA was to ease the transition from war to peace- 
time civilian production, The country had faced the 
problem of organizing the private and public resources 
of a free nation wilhoul any real percedent fora guide. 
When the nation retumed to peace, the mechanisms for 
democracy were unimpaired, 

The lessons learned from mobilizing for World 
WarTl prompted postwar legislation to ease the process 
inthe future, i.c,, the National Security Actof 1947, the 
National Industrial Reserve Act of 1947, and the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Material Stockpiling Act of 1948. 

Sadly, national defense suffered again before the 
nextconflictin Korea, The Army demobilized rapidly, 
going from over & million soldiers in 89 divisions in 
1945 to 660,000 in 1948. Even the 660,000 figure 
could not hide the fact that, by the late 1940s, the Army 
had become a hollow force, with unmanned or 
understrength units. Toward the end of 1947, U.S. 
Anny Deputy Chief of Staff General J. Lawton Collins 
told Congress that the Army could not at thal ime 
mobilize a single combat-ready division. 
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Army After-Action Reports, Circa 1860s 


Ted Ballard 


Current Army regulations require that in combat 
and contingency operalions command reports be pre- 
pared by the units involved, down lo brigade/regiment/ 
group level. (1) These “after-action reports” are to be 
narrative, accurate records of significant operations. 

During the Civil War both Union and Confederate 
commanders also submitted after-action reports, called 
field retums. Commanding officers down through the 
regimental level were required to submit retums fol- 
lowing every battle, skirmish, or other engagement in 
which the unit participated. After the war these field 
retums were compiled by the Office of the Secretary of 
War and published in 128 volumes by the Government 
Printing Office. Entitled War of the Rebellion, these 
volumes are the pnmary source of official records for 
any research into combal actions of the Civil War, The 
following two examples of these early after-action 
reports are presented for comparison with the current 
reporting system. 

Maj. George L. Anderson commanded the Ist 
Battalion, 17th Infantry, during the Battle of Second 
Manassas. The 17th Infantry was in one of two 
brigades of regulars of Maj. Gen. Fitz-John Porter's V 
Corps, which were involved in the confused and piece- 
meal attacks against the center of Lt. Gen, Thomas J. 
(“Stonewall”) Jackson's line. Anderson's field retum, 
submitted within a week after the battle, reflects some 
of thal confusion: 
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“L have the honor to report that this battalion, under 
my command, arnved at Manassas Junction on the 
29th ultimo, and during the aflernoon of that day was 
marched out on the road to Gainesville and brought 
under fire of the rebel batteries. On the moming of 
August 30, 1862, we arrived at Bull Run, and were put 
Into position about 9 o'clock a.m. to the right of the 
center of the line of battle, Here we remained until 
nearly 2 o'clock p.m., at which time we were advanced 
Into a comfield and remained there several hours, 
being the whole day under the enemy's fire and losing 
several men. 

About 5 o'clock p.m. I was ordered to retire in line 
of batde, and when out from under fire to march my 
command by the flank to the vicinity of Bull Run and 
give the men something to eat, as they had then been 
some eighteen hours without food. Onmy way toobey 
this order, and when nearly to the summit of Bull Run 
Hill, 1 was ordered to halt, and asked by a major 
general, who | afterward leamed was Maj. Gen. [John] 
Pope, “What troops are these and where are you go- 
ing?” Upon receiving the required information, [T] was 
soundly berated for the movement and ordered to 
remain where I was. Soon after I received orders 
through a staff officer to advance into timber on our 
right, as we then were being faced by the right flank. 
This officer I referred to my brigade commander, but 
prior to his retum received peremptory orders to ad- 


vance from a general whom I subsequently was in- 
formed was Maj.Gen. [Irvin] McDowell. 

In obedicnee to this order I filed to the right and 
advanced toward the umber, and followed a road 
which brought me on the extreme left of the woods. | 
here entered the woods, and feeling my way along 
finally came out on the other side in an open plain. We 
had not advanced a hundred paces on the plain before 
a battery which flanked us opened, and I retired to the 
shelter of the woods again. I now halted the battalion 
and proceeded in person in search of the enemy's 
infantry. In this I did not succeed only so far as to hear 
musketry some distance on my night, which appeared 
to be slowly advancing toward me. Finding the Second 
U.S. Infantry...posted on the line of the road by which 
[ advanced, I marched my battalion out to support his 
left. 

The firing from our right now rapidly approached, 
and soon two lines of the rebels appeared al a short 
distance immediately in our front. A well directed fire 
was now opened upon them from our whole line, with 
apparenuly a most destructive effect, and sustained at 
intervals as often as the enemy appeared. It was at this 
point my battalion suffered its principal loss. Suspect- 
ing all the time we were being flanked, I sent to our left 
just before we opened fire, but could lear nothing. 

About 7 p.m., finding the Second Infantry were 
retiring, I did likewise, and had hardly gone back 100 
paces when, my left wing becoming exposed in anopen 
plain, the enemy opened a brisk fire upon us from a 
battery, but without any known clfect, as limmediately 
marched by a flank under the shelter of the timber. 
While doing so my line was cut and several companies 
badly scattered by a regiment of volunteers, who, in 
spite of the best efforts of myself and officers, could not 
be checked or diverted from their course at that mo- 
ment. lam happy to say, however, that as my battalion 
emerged into the open plain beyond the timber the 
divided portions joined immediately, the scattered men 
rapidly joining their companies, there was not a man 
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missing by the time we were brought to a halt, some 
300 yards farther on. To say that both officers and men 
behaved to my entire satisfaction would hardly express 
it, and when I consider that less than 70 of the men had 
ever been under fire before, and that three companies 
were recruits, besides having nearly 50 recruits scat- 
tered through the othercompanics, their retining in line 
of battle in good order from their original position in 
the cornfield, under a brisk fire of shells, over fences 
and deep ditches, and again when all felt the day was 
lost, to maintain their organization while retiring under 
a severe fire through a tangled underbrush and with 
other troops rushing through their ranks, may be con- 
sidered remarkable. 

Of my officers | cannot speak too highly, and 
where all behaved as admirably it ts almost impossible 
and would seem almost partial toname individuals; bul 
I must be allowed to speak of Capt. J. P. Wales (acting 
held officer) and First Licut. W. W. Swan (acting 
quartermaster), Their services during the entire day 
were invaluable, and to their coolness and persistent 
effons I am nota litde indebted for the good behavior 
of the battalion. Capt. W. J. Temple, who accidently 
came more immediately under my personal observa- 
tion than the other company commanders, won my 
admiration by his calm calculation and economy in the 
use of his ammunition. 

Below | append a list of my casualties, also the 
numberof men who went into action. [have employed 
my best efforts to select correctly those men whose 
behavior appears to entitle them to honorable mention; 
also those whose other qualifications, together with 
gallantconduct, would seem to fitthem forthe position 
of second lieutenant. Each class will be found underits 
appropriate head. 

‘Trusting the conduct of myself and the battalion 
will meet with the approbation of my commanding 
officers, I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant..." 2) 
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Confederate field retums followed generally the 
same format as those for Union returns. During the 
Battle of Gettysburg Col. William R. Aylett com- 
manded the 53d Virginia Infantry of Big. Gen. Lewis 
A. Armistead’s brigade. When Armistead was mor- 
tally wounded during Pickett’s Charge on 3 July 1863, 
Aylett assumed command of the brigade only to also 
fall with a wound, Later recovered, he submitted the 
brigade's after-action report: 


“L have the honor to submit the following report of 
ihe part bome by ths brigade, commanded by Brig. 
Gen. L, A. Annistead, in the battle of July 3, 1863, near 
Gettysburg, Pa, 

After a march of about 25 miles on the 2d the 
brigade bivowacked about 4 miles from Gettysburg, on 
the Chambersburg tumpike. From this position it 
moved at 3 a.m, onthe 3d instant to the nght ofthe town 
and took position as a second line or support to the first 
line of assault, composed of the brigades of Generals 
Gamett and Kemper, with orders to follow, when they 
moved forward, and carry the enemy's position. 

Shortly after the line was fonned our artillery, 
posted on a hill in our front, opened with a severe fire 
on the enemy's position, which was responded to with 
greal rapidity. Although the men were for an hour 
exposed to a very severe firc, the brigade suffered but 
slight loss, and took its position with alacrity and 
precision when the line was ordered to advance. The 
brigade moved on across the open field for more than 
halfa mile, receiving, as it came in range, fire of shell, 
grape, canister, and musketry, which rapidly thinned 
its ranks; Stull pushed on until the first line ofthe enemy, 
strongly posted behind a stone wall, was broken and 
driven from its position, leaving in our hands a number 
of pieces of artillery, how many is not known, 

By this time the troops on our right and lefl were 
broken and driven back, and the brigade exposed to a 
severe musketry fire from the front and both flanks and 
an enfilading anillery fire from the rocky hill some 
distance to the nght. No supports coming up, the 
position was untenable, and we were compelled lo 
retire, leaving more than two-thirds of our bravest and 
best killed or wounded on the field. 

For particulars of our loss I refer you to the list of 
casualties herewith submitted, and forthe part bome by 
the different regiments to the reports of regimental 
commanders filed herewith. 

Where all conducted themselves with gallantry 
and coolness it would be invidious to specify individu- 
als: but I must be penmmitted to remark that the whole 
brigade acted with the utmost steadiness and bravery, 
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and only fell back when its numbers were so small that 
it could accomplish nothing by remaining. 

This report would fail in completeness and in 
rendition of justice to signal valor and heroic behavior 
were it omilted to notice particularly the gallant con- 
duct of our brigade commander, General L.A. 
Armistead. Conspicuous to all, 50 yards in advance of 
his brigade, waving his hat upon his sword, he led his 
men upon the enemy with a steady bearing which 
inspired all breasts with enthusiasm and courage, and 
won the admiration of every beholder. Farin advance 
of all he led the attack ull he scaled the works of the 
enemy and fell wounded in their hands, but not until he 
had driven them from their position and seen his colors 
planted over their fortifications. 

In consequence of the great loss of field officers, 
the command of the brigade devolved upon Licutenant 
Colonel White, Fourteenth Virginia, who retained it 
until hig wound rendered him unable todo his duty. He 
was succeeded by Major Cabell, Thirty-cighth Vir- 
ginia, who retained command until | was sufficiently 
recovered to assumic it. | am, major, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant..." (3) 

Command reports of recent operations such as 
JUST CAUSE and DESERT STORM may nol be quite as 
colorful as those from the Civil War, bul they are just 
as important in recording the Army's history. During 
World War ll, the first European Theaterof Operations 
histonan, Col. W. A. Ganoe, captured the importance 
of after-action reports when he said, “History is the last 
thing we care aboul during operations and the first 
thing wanted afterwards. Then it is too little, too late, 
and too untruc.” (4) 

Perhaps the submission of timely, accuratc reporis 
will help negate to Colonel Ganoe's dictum, 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dr. JohaGreenwood § article an amphibious war- 
fare (Army History no. 27) prompted a letter from Lt. 
Gen. Robert E. Coffin, USA (Ret.). General Coffin's 
letter, extracted below, includes personal insights and 
additional information about amphibious warfare dur- 
ing World War II. 

I enjoyed reading [Doctor Greenwood's] superb 
article on amphibious warfare in the summer 1993 
edition of Army History. In 1940 I joined the 3d 
Infantry Division at Camp Ord just after the division 
had completed its first major amphibious training 
exercise: leaving Fort Lewis on Anmy transports and 
going to San Diego, where Marine [Corps] instructors 
trained the vanous teams. They then combat-loaded 
the transports and sailed north to Monterey, where 
Navy whale boats landed them. Opposition was pro- 
vided by a squadron and a battalion of the 1 1th Cavalry 
and 76th Field Artillery regiments.... General [George 
C.] Marshall came to see the operations over the beach 
and was deeply disturbed about how long it took to 
unload the fairly deep draft whale boats, particularly 
the artillery, which had to be lifted off the boats using 
huge A-frames. I believe Lt. Col. D/ wight] D. 
Eisenhower commanded the 2d Battalion, 15th Infan- 
try, at that time. Maj. Mark Clark was division G-3. 
Maj. Lucien Truscott was division G-2. 

The 3d Division retumed to Fort Lewis and we 
continued amphibious training to some extent. In 
October the division was reorganized from a square 
division to a triangular division. That process took 
about six months during which almost all training was 
at the unit level. However, we did start to get the field 
artillery closer to the infantry, because each field 
artillery batialion now had a regiment it normally 
supported. When we did amphibious training, each 
light artillery battery became a part of a battalion 
landing team (BLT). We had an engineer boat unit 
stationed in Tacoma and made some landings on de- 
serted islands in Puget Sound. In February 1942 we 
were ordered to the South Pacific. We had our advance 
parties on board transports when the order was can- 
celed. 

In April 1942 we were moved to Fon Ord where we 
engaged in full-time amphibious training with a Navy 
boat detachment, which had moved from San Dicgo to 
Monterey where it was attached to the local Coast 
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Guard unit. About two nights each week by BLT we 
loaded onto the Navy landing craft (LCPs) about 
midnight, proceeded out to sea where we circled for an 
hour or so, and then just before dawn the first wave hit 
the beach. By noon we had fought our way inland to 
Highway 1, where trucks waited to retum us [0 our unil 
arcas to clean up the waterlogged equipment, get some 
rest, and get ready for the next exercise. Each BLT 
wentto San Diego formanne training (the division was 
a part of a marine corps at that time), The field artillery 
Officers spent much of their time at Camp Pendleton 
learning shore fire control procedures. 

In early September 1943 the division moved to 
Camp Pickett, Virginia, There we were billeted as 
BLTs and spent a month or so getting new equipment 
and making acouple of practice landings on Solomon's 
Island inthe Chesapeake. In carly Octoberour advance 
parties moved to Norfolk Naval Base and we loaded 
and sailed for TORCH on 24 October. I commanded A 
Baltery,41st Field Artillery Battalion, which was a part 
of the 1st Battalion, 30th Infantry BLT. We sailed on 
anew, small Navy attack transport, the USS Charles 
Carroll, We landed on Beach Blue—my boat landing 
an hour before H-hour.../S¢¢ General Coffin's article 
on TORCH in Army magazine, November 1992 issue]. 

For the planning for an execution of the HUSKY 
landings in Sicily, | was assigned to Seventh Ammy as 
the naval shore fire control officer. For three weeks 
after the assault phase | was Maj. Gen. [George 5. | 
Patton's junior aide. Then the 3d Division made three 
amphibious end-around operations and again | con- 
trolled the naval gunfire. I remained with Seventh 
Anny and we began to plan what became DRAGOON, 
the landings in southem France. My role continued to 
be shore fire control—a very sticky interservice prob- 
lem involving all supporting fire from ships and air- 
craft from all services and several nations. We worked 
out the Mediterranean Fire Control Code which stan- 
dardized fire control procedures and commands, squared 
away the multitude of communications, and coord.- 
nated the whole thing with French Armee B (it later 
became the First French Army), a corps in Seventh 
Amy. Comdr. Dave Scott...was the fire suppor of- 
ficer for the Navy. We did all the planning jointly and 
operated from the same Jeep ashore. Thal was the last 
amphibious operation I was in dunng World War IL. 


My most significant memory of those years was how 
strong and forceful were Generals Patton and 
{Alexander M.] Patch. Vice Adm. [Henry K.] Kent 
Hewelt was a real team coordinator and a gracious 
gentleman. He welded us into a magnificent fighting 
icam, | worked with him several times. 

Becuuse of my background, when | completed 
CGSC [Command and General Staff College] in 1950, 
| was assigned to the airbome-amphibious division of 
the school staff. We had a Marine Corps lieutenant 
colonel who not only taught, he was responsible for 
making sure our teachings were coordinated with those 
at Quantico. We had several major amphibious opera- 
tions as part of the curriculum, 


I saw amphibious operations firsthand al the unil to 
army level with emphasis on the control of supporting 
fires. Today these problems are solved in the various 
levels of fire control centers (FCC), The FCC concept 
certainly grew out of the joint operations of our forces 
in World War II. I was really interested in [Doctor 
Greenwood's] accountof the early conflicts and agree- 
ments at the joint and combined levels... 


Lt. Gen. Rober E. Coffin 
USA (Ket.) 
Camel, California 





Book Reviews 


Book Review 
by Harold E. Raugh, Jr. 


Fallen Stars: Eleven Studies of Twentieth Century 
Military Disasters 

Edited by Brian Bond 

Brassey's (UK). 278 pp., £24.95 


Eminent Bntish military historian Brian Bond, in 
his excellent introduction to Fallen Stars, observes 
correctly that “failure in battle can be interesting and 
instructive.” To be sure, the diligent study ofexamples 
of military leadership, both good and bad, is worh- 
while and can definitely supplement practical expen- 
ence. 

The purpose of this book is not to resurrect the 
reputations of those once promising “fallen stars” or 
further to disparage tarmshed images, but rather to 
“reassess the nature of their subject's fall and whether 
or not it was jusufied.” The eleven case studies, which 
include four senior commanders from World War | 
(Aleksandr Vasilevich Samsanov, lan Hamilton, Rob- 
ert Nivelle, and Sir Hubert de la Poer Gough) and 
seven from World War II (Sir Percy Hoban, Maurice 
Gustave Gamelin, Edmund Ironside, Douglas 
MacArthur, John P. Lucas, Renya Mutaguchi, and 
Gerd von Rundstedt), are all highly readable and of a 
uniformly excellent quality. 
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Each author successfully dissects his protagonist's 
major battle or campaign, emphasizing within the 
context of contemporary military and political param- 
eters the role and performance of the commander. Not 
all commanders were failures; some were definitely 
scapegoats, although in some cases the perception 
lingers that they failed to meet the challenge of high 
command. In addition, the chapters highlight the 
potential problems of civil-military relations. 

The chapter on MacAnhur by Duncan Anderson is 
very interesting since the general left the Philippines in 
1942 a veritable hero, without the taint of failure which 
the author demonstrates convincingly belonged 
squarely on his shoulders. Perhaps a chapter on 
MacArthur's performance in Korea would have been 
equally —ormore—worthwhile. Otherchapters could 
have been devoted to Archibald Perival Wavell, Anhur 
E, Percival, and Sir Claude Auchinleck, among others. 
Martin E. Alexander's study of Gamelin and Julian 
Thompson‘s essay on Lucas are noleworthy for their 
depth of research, scholarship, and use of primary 
source material. 

Professor Bond and his team of historians are to be 
congratulated for producing such a thought-provok- 
ing, interesting, and superb book. The well-written 
vignettes of military history, and analyses of combat 
leadership, are especially worthwhile and readable and 
make this book an indispensable addition to the profes- 
sional soldier's library. 


Maj. Harold E. Raugh, Jr., USA, currently is assigned 
fo the United Nations (UN) Peacekeeping Operations 
Division of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations at 
the Pentagon. Formerly with the UN Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization in Amman, Jordan, he is the author 
of Wavell in the Middle East, 1939-1941: A Study in 
Generalship. 


Book Review 
by Terrence J. Gough 


U.S, Military Logistics, 1607-1991: A Research Guide 
by Charles R. Shrader 
Greenwood Press. 384 pp., $65.00 


Researchers needing information on the history of 
U.S. Army logistics can tum to only a limited number of 
books that are devoted solely to the subject. There is a 
considerable amount of useful material scattered in other 
books and in periodical literature, but the field suffers 
from a lack of integration and synthesis, both within itself 
and in relation to military history more broadly. ‘This 
undesirable situation has implications for national secu- 
nity policy. As Charles R. Shrader points out in his 
welcome addition to the Greenwood series Research 
Guides in Military Studies, “Those who would under- 
slund the elements of military power must understand 
logistics and how it influences strategy and tactics.” By 
providing a firmer basis forcoherent study, U.S. Military 
Logistics, 1607-]991: A Research Guide helps open the 
way toward that understanding. 

Noting in his introduction the great breadth of the 
subject, Shrader explains that he “focuses almost exclu- 
sively on Army (ground force) logistics and concentrates 
on logistical theory and doctrine, the organization and 
management of logistical activities, and the activities of 
the Quartermaster, Transportation, Subsistence, and Ord- 
nance departments and their successor agencies from 
colonial times to the present.” He conveys the multifac- 
eted nature of the field by presenting various definitions 
of logistics (without declanng a preference). He then 
usefully and concisely lays out major histoncal themes in 
U.S. military logistics: its increasing importance, the 
growth in its complexity and scale, cooperative logistics, 
professionalization and specialization, the growing lo- 
gistical tail, the increasing proportion of civilians in- 
volved, and centralization and functionalization, 

From this prepping on the big picture, one plunges 
with delight into a lucid, succinct, and informative essay 
on’ The Top Fifty Works in the Field,” not ranked, bul as 


a group. ‘The enterprise is idiosyncratic lo some degree, 
as Shrader readily admits, but all the better to engage the 
reader. I found just right the inclusion of Martin van 
Creveld’s Supplying War with an allusion to its unsup- 
ported assertions about the European Theater of Opera- 
tions in World War II. On the other hand, can Donald 
Nelson. Arsenal of Democracy, justly clbow out the War 
Production Board's massive and indispensable official 
history of World War II industrial mobilization? While 
old hands may applaud or disagree with particular selec- 
tions, even many of the most knowledgeable readers may 
owe to Shrader their introduction to William Morns 
Hoge's 1968 Washington State University M.A. thesis 
on the Army's logistical system in the Indian wars. 

However instructive to the initiated the “top fifiy” 
picce proves to be, Shrader hopes that it will serve as a 
jumping-off point for the imterested student, and he 
contributes further toward that aim with a succeeding, 
bricfessay on researchopportunities. His suggestions for 
topical and chronological undenakings—among them 
the role of logistics in operations, the evolution and 
influence of logistical doctrine, the logistical organiza- 
tion and operations of opponents and allies, and statis- 
tics—are cogent. 

Next he offers amixed bag of a chapter on “Govem- 
ment Documents, Manuscripts, Periodicals, and Unit 
Histories.” While suggestive forthe beginning researcher, 
the chapter lacks the thoroughness (probably, in part, 
because of space constraints) to be of more than spotty 
valuc to the seasoned logistical historian. ‘The stalement 
thal many of the relevant official records are available on 
microfilm hardly applics to the vast bulk of twentieth- 
century matenal. There is a partial list of germane 
National Archives record groups but no reference to the 
comprehensive Guide to the National Archives. The 
1943 edition of War Department Decimal File System is 
mentioned, but not the 1918 War Department Corre- 
spondence File, which is the version to use forthe World 
War I era. Shrader’s partially annotated list of current 
Army regulations and manuals is useful because in many 
cases it can be employed to trace previous editions and 
predecessor publications. He provides an interesting 
annotated sampling—and wams that it is no more than 
that—of pertinent manuscript collections al the Library 
of Congress, the Military History Instituic, and other 
repositories, Regarding periodicals, in cssay form he 
covers the most significant ones well with a few excep- 
tions, The lineage given for National Defense is incor- 
rect, the errors including a beginning date for predecessor 
Army Ordnance of 1915, five years too carly. Michael 
Unsworth’s Military Periodicals (1990), which Shrader 
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does not cite, is the place to go for detail in this area. A 
good, short section with the most essential informationon 
unit histories as a category of research tool cnds the 
chapter, 

The remaining seven chapters, covering the science 
of logistics, general works, quartermaster, transportation, 
subsistence, ordnance, and mobilization amd procure- 
ment, are in standard bibliographic, rather than essay, 
format. Except forthe firstof the seven, whichis arranged 
topically, Shrader follows a periodized chronological 
scheme (a general category and five standardized pen- 
ods) within each chapter. Items are numbered in a single 
sequence throughout to facilitate reference, and most of 
them are annotated, 

The quality of the annotations varies rather widely, 
with some providing a pithy summary of the coverage or 
thrust of the item and others merely repeating what is 
obvious from the title of the work. A comparatively few 
items are not annotated, which can leave the reader 
wondering about the identity of “The Ultimate Vehicle” 
(National Defense Transportation Journal, 1952) or the 
“Pilgrimsof 1946" (Army Transportation Journal, 1946). 
Presumably in the interests of objectivity, Shrader only 
occasionally ventures a strong opimion—usually “cxcel- 
lent,” only once “execrable"—on a particular work, | 
concluded that this restraint might be the better part of 
wisdom when T found that he considers excellent a 
dissertationon World War! that I belicve isdemonstrably 
muddled and unreliable and does not adhere to some of 
the basic tenets of historical scholarship, 

OF more concem, because they are not matters of 
opinion, are Shrader’s descriptions of two books in the 
official serics United States Army in World War Il. The 
annotation for The Ordnance Department: Planning 
Munitions for War reads, in toto, “Official history of the 
Ordnance Corps in the pre-World War I penod.” Simi- 
larly, “Official Army history of planning for industrial 
mobilization in the 1920s and 1930s” is the entire anno- 
tahon for The Army and industrial Manpower. The bulk 
ofboth books is devoted to the war period (and “industrial 
mobilization” does not equate to“industrial manpower’). 
Inalike case, Shraderincorrectly indicates that Raymond 
W. Goldsmith's 1946 article on “The Power of Victory: 
Munitions Output in World War II" deals only with the 
prewar period. Such lapses diminish confidence in the 
veatment of items with more inscrutable ites and with 
which the reader is not familiar. 

There also are errors in the rendering of authors’ 
names and of titles. John David McBride, not John P. 
McBridge, wrote a 1977 University of Virginia dissera- 
tion—Shrader rates it “excellent"—on “The Virginia 
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War Effon, 1775-1783: Manpower Policies and Prac- 
tices” (not "Manpower, Political and Practice’). Minor 
mistakes appear in the entrics for four books familiar to 
me, and the Anny War College Historical Section Study 
number for Hoffman Nickerson, “Procurement Trends,” 
is 59, not 5. 

On the more subjective issue of inclusiveness, a case 
can be made that some absent items deserve a place. ‘The 
University Press of Virginia edition of the Papers of 
George Washington, in progress, and Roger J. Spiller’s 
dissertation on John C, Calhoun as secretary of war come 
to mind here. There are several books on Operation 
Paperclip that could be cited instead of a two-page article 
inOrdnance Magazine. And booksby Edward Hagerman 
and Gerald White, not just their articles, merit inclusion. 

But Shrader generally deserves high praise for cast- 
ing a wide net. He disclaims his ability to include 
anything but the most obvious works from the extensive 
literature on mobilization and procurement, yet his chap- 
ter on those subjects is very good and will be useful to 
specialists. His guide is especially valuable for its inclu- 
sion of many obscure articles from professional journals 
that are not adequately or conveniently indexed, For 
example, he cites many articles from the Journal of the 
Military Service Institution of the United States and the 
Quartermaster Review (though | wish he also had combed 
Army Ordnance, 1920-47, and Ordnance, 1947-73). He 
even includes some relevant pieces from popular maga- 

Not to be overlooked are three appendixes, cach 
covering the period from 1775 through the 1980s, that list 
“key logistical personalitics” by position with dates of 
service, Anny expenditures, and Anny strength. ‘These 
lists are a godsend forreference purposes, although a spot 
check found that the first appendix includes the acting 
quartermasters general but not the acting chiefs of ord- 
nance dunng World Warl. Also, the statement thal 
“reliable figures on the number of officers and enlisted 
personnel are not available for... 1983-89" is incorrect. 
The annual Department of Defense publication, Selected 
Manpower Statistics, provides official figures. 

Author and subject indexes, both commendably full, 
make the guide easy to use, The subject index mercifully 
contains many analytical subentries, and only ina handful 
of main ¢cniries on broad topics, such as railmads and 
Some Wars, is It necessary to wade through two dozen or 
more undifferentiated item citations. 

U.S. Military Logistics, 1607-1991 is abook whose 
lime was overdue. Itisimmensely helpful tohaveathand, 
at last, a bibliography that brings to light so much infor- 
mation on this essential and multifaceted component of 


military history, A more consistent precision in the 
execution of the bibliographer's task might have been 
hoped for, but the benefits of the work overwhelmingly 
outweigh its imperfections. Armed with Shrader’s guide, 
military historians are better equipped to form coherent 
patterns from the diverse and fragmented literature on 
logistics. We can discem more easily now where we 
have—and have not—been and where we need to go. 


Terrence J, Gough, chief of the Center's Staff Support 
Branch, is the author of U.S. Army Mobilization and 
Logistics in the Korean War, A Research Approach. 


Kook Review 
by Bruce D. Saunders 


PSYWAR; Psychological Warfare in Korea, 1950- 
1953 

by Stephen A, Pease 

Stackpole Books, 168 pp., $12.95, paper bound 


This work covers two subjects that have been 
neglected formany years: the Korean Warand psycho- 
logical warfare, or PSYWAR, Using a number of 
interviews with participants in various PSY WAR op- 
erations, more than fifty excellent photographs, and 
several maps, Stephen A. Pease carefully presents an 
overview Of PSYWAR operations dunng the Korean 
War. 

The interesting and very informative introduction 
begins with a short summary of PSYWAR in ancient 
and modem warfare and continues with amore detailed 
examination of PSYWAR operations during the Ko- 
rean conflict. Topics covered include the production 
and use of leaflets, broadcast news operations, enemy 
PSYWAR operations, the role of prisoners of war 
(POWs) in PSY WAR activities, and the use of search- 
lights, loudspeakers, and bugles, 

While histonans and intelligence specialists will 
welcome this volume as one of the few available 
sources Of information on PSYWAR in Korea, re- 
searchers may be disappointed that the eight chapters 
rest upon only forty-five foomotes. Recognizing the 
problems of security classifications and the difficulties 
involved in locating source materials and individuals 
forty years afier a war, we can hope that other scholars 
and researchers will build upon the excellent introduc- 
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ion that Pease has written. 

In addition to the well-written text, this book also 
contains two appendixes, including the official report 
comparing the Soviet-built MiG-15 and the American 
F-86D aircraft. A glossary, a three-page list of sources, 
and an index complete this brief, but valuable study. 
Students of the Korean War, intelligence research 
analysts, and those interested in psychological opera- 
tions will benefit from this work, but all of them will 
wish for a more detailed and lengthy study of this 
important topic. 


Dr. Bruce D. Saunders, a specialist in the history of 
intelligence operations, was command historian al the 
U.S. Army Intelligence Center before joining the Field 
and International Division in 1993. He recently de- 
parted the Center of Military History for a new assign- 
ment in Germany. 


Book Review 
by Robert K. Wright, Jr. 


Battle for Panama; Inside Operation JUST CAUSE 
by Edward M. Flanagan, Jr. 
Brassey's (US) Inc. 271 pp., $25.00 


Traditionally, a military historian wrote a book 
after conducting research in the records retired to the 
National Archives, supplementing the official accounts 
with participants’ memoirs, dianes, and private letters. 
Authors working on "current operations” do not enjoy 
that luxury. The Army's records-keeping system fails 
to preserve adequately many of the basic documents. 
More to the point, even those papers that are identified 
as “historically significant" take years to work their 
way from the unit level to a repository where scholars 
can use them. In the era of the so-called MTV genera- 
tion, the situation is cven bleaker for personal papers, 
and publishers appears to be interested only in the 
"quick and dirty” memoirs of the most senior officers. 
On a positive note, however, oral interviewing offers a 
solution to the researcher's need for rapid access to 
historical information. 

JUST CAUSE, the 1989-90 operation that removed 
Manuel Noriega from power in Panama, illustrates the 
challenges of current military history. It demands 
attention as the first major combal operation attempted 
in the aftermath of the Goldwater-Nichols reform of 
the Department of Defense. It is the first combat 


operation conducted by the United States in the post- 
Cold War world (soldiers watching television in Panama 
saw the Berlin Wall come down). It is a case study in 
the conduct of power projection contingency opera- 
lions, And, finally, although JUST CASUE was imme- 
diately overshadowed in the popular press by the vastly 
larger Gulf War, low intensity conflicts like the one in 
Panama probably will be far more common in the 
future. 

Edward ("Fly") Flanagan is admirably suited to 
write on the subject. A paratrooper and veteran of 
World War II, Korea, and Vietnam, he retired as a 
licutenant general after holding a wide variety of com- 
mand and staff assignments and took up a carcer as 
author and columnist. As a former practitioner of the 
urt of war, he understood the records problem when he 
set out to do his research and aggressively sought out 
and interviewed the veterans of operations in Panama, 
He then organized the results into three sections forthis 
book. 

The first seven chapters summarize the political 
and military “Background and Preparation" of JUST 
CAUSE. While adequately capturing the national-level 
policy formulation that formed the heart of Bob 
Woodward's controversial work, The Commanders, 
Flanagan's great contribution comes in laying out the 
process by which General (Ret.) Carl Stiner and the 
staff of XVII Airbome Corps drafted and revised 
OPLAN 90-2, the actual attack scenario. It is this 
document rather than the original U.S. Southem Com- 
mand BLUE SPOON that has military significance as the 
case study of the surgical application of overwhelming 
force to minimize friendly and hostile casualties. His 
source for this account is impeccable: Lt, Col, (then 
Maj.) Dave Huntoon, who wrote the plan along with 
his boss, Col. (then Lt. Col.) Tim McMahon, 

section two devotes fourteen chapters to "Com- 
bat,” by which he generally means the events of D-day 
(20 December 1989) in Panama. This is the most 
difficult portion of the operation to reduce to words 
because itreally involved engaging twenty-seven sepa- 
fale largets with a wide variety of conventional and 
special operations forces. Flanagan's accounts of the 
activities of the Navy SEALs and Army Rangers and 
Special Forces are the best in print. Those who remem- 
ber the live television coverage of the 82d Airbome 
Division's role at Panama Viejo and in the “rescue” of 
the Marriott Hotel "hostages," or the 193d Infantry 
Brigade's actions at Fon. Amador and the Comandancia 
will find that this book provides a detailed context to 
those operations as well. 
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The final section of three small chapters is entitled 
"Finishing the Job" and provides a relatively hasty 
overview of the “policing up" of the battlefield. Ironi- 
cally, for those involved in JUST CASUE these were the 
longest and most trying days but, because they lacked 
“combat,” have not been thought colorful enough to 
gamer the altention they deserve in this or any other 
account of the operation. 

Both Flanagan and Tom Donnelly’s staff of Army 
Times in their Operation JUST CAUSE (1991) em- 
ployed a similar research approach, Both offset the 
lack of writen documentation by using extensive inter- 
views wilh participants. Each volume contains some 
overlap, but both belong on the serious student's book- 
shelf because the authors talked to different units and 
individuals. The books are complementary and in fact 
are primary source documents that take the place of an 
older generation's memoirs and diaries. Until Dr. 
Larry Yates official history is published, they also 
constitule the most accurate accounts available of this 
singularly complex operation. 


Dr. RobertK. Wright,Jr., served during JUST CAUSE as 
the command historian for XVIII Airborne Corps and 
JointTask Force SOUTH. He is chief offield programs 
in the Center's Field and International Division. 


Videotape Review 
by Steve E. 


The Tank in the World War 
by Arthur H, Dalzell 
Norwich University Archives Videocassette. $30.00 


First Lt, (Ret.) Arthur H, Dalzell's lecture, The Tank 
in the World War, offers an overview of armor forces in 
World War, while it focuses on the creation and employ- 
ment of the first Amencan heavy tank battalion. Dalzell, 
retired from the U.S. ‘Tank Corps and an original member 
of the heavy tank unil, composed the lecture shortly after 
the war and presented it at Norwich University. Later, he 
donated the onginal photographic slides, antique slide 
projector, and a transcript of his lecture. The university 
recently reproduced the lecture on videotape. 

The finished product has two strengths. First, the 
photographic slides, approximately half from Great 
Britain's Impenal War Museum and half from Dalzell's 
personal collection, are extremely rare. I can recall seeing 
only one of the 185 slides previously. The photographs 
show the effects of combat on the countryside, different 


lypes of equipment and tactics. various tank models, and 
rare glimpses of armored combat. Second, Dalzell’ s 
anecdotal narrative is the most thorough known person: 
account by a World War I heavy tank officer. His story 
complements Dale Wilson's Treat ‘Em Rough: The 
Birth of American Armor, 1917-1920, which suffers 
from an overemphasis on light tanks. Happily, Dalzell's 
insights enable us to redress the imbalance between the 
light and heavy annor units. The videotape, therefore, is 
un excellent companion to Wilson's book. 

‘The videotape does have flaws. A running time of 1 
V4 hours makes it too long for instructional use. There 
are numerous factual errors, especially about light tanks 
and units. For example, Dalzel) notes that the first 
Amencan tank combat was on 29 September 1918: in 
fact, U.S. light tanks fought earlier that month, The tape 
also suffers from production limilations—te visibility 
of some slides and the one mapis poor, highlights should 
be used on some photographs to support the text; the 
narration i$ distracting; and the text needs editing to 
comect Dalzell's dated and cumbersome syntax. 

Despite its problems, the videotape is an important 
historical resource, Researchers may find it worthwhile, 
MUSCUM Curators may want to show segments, instruc- 
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tors could use portions to enhance courses in ROTC or 
Anny schools, and unit Icaders may want to share sec- 
tions with their soldiers. 


Lt. Cal. Steve E. Dietrich, an armor officer, is chief of the 
Military Studies Branch in the Center's Research and 
Analysis Division. Colonel Dietrich currently is prepar- 
ing amonopraphon the MLAI tank rollaver program of 
Operations DESERT SHIELD and DESERT STORM. 


Forthcoming in Army History... 


David P. Harding's “other side of the hill” look at 
Heinz Guderian's impact on the development of Ger- 
man armored forces between the two world wars. 

Professor Patrick W. Carlton's examination of 
civil affairs operations in Kuwait with the Kuwaiti 
Task Force. 

Book review by Larry (“Ted") Ballard of Shelby 
Stanton’s U.S. Army Uniforms of the Korean War. 


And much more.... 
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